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CHAPTER VI. 

KereErinc my private sentiments to myself, 
I respectfully requested Mr. Franklin to go 
on. Mr. Franklin replied, ‘Don’t fidget, 
Betteredge,” and went on. 

Our young gentleman’s first words informed 
me that his discoveries, concerning the wicked 
Colonel and the Diamond, had begun with a 
visit which he had paid (before he came to us) 
to his father’s lawyer, at Hampstead. A chance 
word dropped by Mr. Franklin, when the two 
were alone, one day, after dinner, revealed that 
he had been charged by his father with a birth- 
day present to be taken to Miss Rachel. One 
thing led to another; and it ended in the 
lawyer mentioning what the present really was, 
and how the friendly connexion between the 
late Colonel and Mr. Blake, Senior, had taken 
its rise. The facts here are really so extra- 
ordinary, that I doubt if I can trust my own 
language to do justice tothem. I prefer trying 
to report Mr. Franklin’s discoveries, as nearly 
as may be, in Mr. Franklin’s own words. 

“You remember the time, Betteredge,” he 
said, “when my father was trying to prove 
his title to that unlucky Dukedom? Well! 
that was also the time when my uncle Hern- 
castle returned from India. My father dis- 
covered that his brother-in-law was in posses- 
sion of certain papers which were likely to be of 
service to him in his lawsuit. He called on 
the Colonel, on pretence of welcoming him 
back to England. The Colonel was not to be 
deluded in that way. ‘You want something,’ 
he said, ‘or you would never have compro- 
mised your reputation by calling on me.’ My 
father saw that the one chance for him was to 
show his hand: he admitted, at once, that he 
wanted the papers. The Colonel asked for a 
day to consider his answer. His answer came 
in the shape of a most extraordinary letter, which 
my friend the lawyer showed me. The Colonel 
began by saying that he wanted something of 
my father, and that he begged to propose an 
exchange of friendly services between them. 
The fortune of war (that was the expression 
he used) had placed him in possession of one 





of the largest Diamonds in the world; and he 
had reason to believe that neither he nor his 
precious jewel was safe in any house, in any 
quarter of the globe, which they occupied to- 
gether. Under these alarming circumstances, 
he had determined to place his Diamond in the 
keeping of another person. ‘That person was 
not expected to run any risk. He might de- 
posit the precious stone in any place especially 
guarded and set apart—like a banker’s or 
jeweller’s strong-room—for ihe safe custody of 
valuables of high price. His main personal 
responsibility in the matter was to be of the 
assive kind. He was to undertake—either 
y himself, or by a trustworthy representative— 
to receive at a pre-arranged address, on certain 
pre-arranged days in every year, a note from the 
Colonel, simply stating the fact that he was a liv- 
ing man at that date. In the event of the date 
passing over without the note being received, 
the Colonel’s silence might be taken as a sure 
token of the Colonel’s death by murder. In 
that case, and in no other, certain sealed in- 
structions relating to the disposal of the Dia- 
mond, and deposited with it, were to be opened, 
and followed implicitly. If my father chose 
to accept this strange charge, the Colonel’s 
papers were at his disposal in return. That was 
the letter.” 
“* What did your father do, sir?” I asked. 
“Do?” says Mr. Franklin. “Tl tell you 
what he did. He brought the invaluable 
faculty, called common sense, to bear on the 
Colonel’s letter. The whole thing, he declared, 
was simply absurd. Somewhere in his Indian 
wanderings, the Colonel had picked up with 
some wretched crystal which he took for a 
diamond. As for the danger of his being mur- 
dered, and the precautions devised to preserve 
his life and his piece of crystal, this was the 
nineteenth century, and any man in his senses 
had only to apply to the police. The Colonel had 
been a notorious opium-eater for years past; 
and, if the only way of getting at the valuable 
papers he possessed was by accepting a matter 
of opium as asmatter of fact, my father was 
quite willing #6 take the ridiculous responsi- 
bility imposed on him—all the more readily that 
it involved no trouble to himself. The Diamond 
and the sealed instructions went into his 
banker’s strong-room, and the Colonel’s letters, 
periodically reporting him a living man, were 
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received and opened by ‘the lawyer, as my 
father’s representative. No sensible person, in 
asimilar position, could have viewed the matter 
in any other way. Nothing in this world, 
Betteredge, is probable unless it appeals to our 
own trumpery experience ; and we only believe 
in a romance when we see it in a newspaper.” 

It was plain to me from this, that Mr. Frank- 
lin thought his father’s notion about the 
Colonel hasty and wrong. 

** What is your own private opinion about the 
matter, sir?” I asked. 

* Let’s finish the story of the Colonel first,” 
says Mr. Franklin. ‘There is a curious want 
of system, Betteredge, in the English mind ; 
and your question, my old friend, is an instance 
of it. When we are not occupied in making 
machinery, we are (mentally speaking) the most 
slovenly people in the universe.” 

“So much,” I thought to myself, “for a 
foreign education! He has learned that way 
of girding at us in France, I suppose.” 

Mr. Franklin took up the lost thread, and 
went on. 

““My father,” he said, “got the papers 
he wanted, and never saw his brother-in-law 
again, from that time. Year after year, on 
the pre-arranged days, the pre-arranged letter 
came from the Colonel, and was opened by the 
lawyer. I have seen the letters, in a heap, all 
of them written in the same brief, business-like 
form of words: ‘ Sir,—This is to certify that I 
am still a living man. Let the Diamond be. 
John Herneastle.’? That was all he ever wrote, 
and that came regularly to the day ; until some 
six or eight months since, when the form of the 
letter varied for the first time. It ran now: 
‘ Sir,—They tell me I am dying. Come to me, 
and help me to make my will.’ The lawyer went, 
and found him in the little suburban villa, 
surrounded by its own grounds, in which he 
had lived alone, ever since he had left India. 
He had dogs, cats, and birds to keep him com- 
pany ; but no human being near him, except the 
person who came daily to do the house-work, 
and the doctor at the bedside. The will was a 
very simple matter. The Colonel had dissi- 
pated the greater part of his fortune in his 
chemical investigations. His will began and 
ended in three clauses, which he dictated from 
his bed, in perfect possession of his faculties. 
The first clause provided for the safe keeping 
and support of his animals. The second founded 
a professorship of experimental chemistry at a 
northern university. The third bequeathed the 
Moonstone as a birthday present to his niece, 
on condition that my father would act as exe- 
cutor. My father at first refused to act. On 
second thoughts, however, he gave way, partly 
because he was assured that the executorship 
would involve him in no trouble; partly be- 
cause the lawyer suggested, in Rachel’s interest, 
that the Diamond might be worth something, 
after all.” 

“Did the Colonel give any reason, sir,” I 
inquired, “why he left the Diamond to Miss 
Rachel ?” 





“He not only gave the reason—he had the 
reason written in his will,’ said Mr. Franklin. 
“T have got an extract, which you shall see 
presently. Don’t be slovenly-minded, Better- 
edge! One thing at a time. You have 
heard about the Colonel’s Will; now you 
must hear what happened after the Colonel’s 


death. It was formally necessary to have the | 


Diamond valued, before the Will could be 
proved. All the jewellers consulted, at once 
confirmed the Colonel’s assertion that he pos- 
sessed one of the largest diamonds in the world. 
The question of accurately valuing it presented 
some serious difficulties. Its size made it a 
phenomenon in the diamond-market ; its colour 
placed it in a category by itself; and, to add 
to these elements of uncertainty, there was a 
defect, in the shape of a flaw, in the very heart 
of the stone. Even with this last serious draw- 
back, however, the lowest of the various esti- 
mates given was twenty thousand pounds. 
Conceive my father’s astonishment! He had 
been within a hair’s-breadth of refusing to act 
as executor, and of allowing this magnificent 
jewel to be lost to the family. The interest he 
took in the matter now, induced him to open 
the sealed instructions which had been de- 
posited with the Diamond. The lawyer showed 
this document to me, with the other papers; 
and it suggests (to my mind) a clue to the 
nature of the conspiracy which threatened the 
Colonel’s life.” 

“Then you do believe, sir,” I said, “ that 
there was a conspiracy ?” 

“Not possessing my father’s excellent com- 
mon sense,” answered Mr. Franklin, “ I believe 
the Colonel’s life was threatened, exactly as the 
Colonel said. The sealed instructions, as I 
think, explain how it was that he died, after 
all, quietly in his bed. In the event of his 
death by violence (that is to say, in the absence 
of the regular letter from him at the appointed 
date), my father was then directed to send the 
Moonstone secretly to Amsterdam. It was to be 
deposited in that city with a famous diamond- 
cutter, and it was to be cut up into from four 
to six separate stones. The stones were then 
to be sold for what they would fetch, and the 
proceeds were to be applied to the founding of 
that professorship of experimental chemistry, 
which the Colonel has since endowed by his 
Will. Now, Betteredge, exert those sharp wits 
of yours, and observe the conclusion to which 
the Colonel’s instructions point !” 

I instantly exerted my wits. They were of 
the slovenly English sort; and they conse- 
quently muddled it all, until Mr. Franklin took 
them in hand, and pointed out what they ought 
to see, 

* Remark,” says Mr. Franklin, “that the 
integrity of the Diamond, as a whole stone, is 
here artfully made dependent on the preserva- 
tion from violence of the Colonel’s life. He is 
not satisfied with saying to the enemies he 
dreads, ‘ Kill me—and you will be no nearer 
to the Diamond than you are now; it is where 
you can’t get at it—in the guarded strong- 
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room of a bank.’ He says instead, ‘ Kill me— 
and the Diamond will be the Diamond no 
longer; its identity will be destroyed.’ What 
does that mean ?” 

Here I had (as I thought) a flash of the 
wonderful foreign brightness. 

“TJ know!” I said. “It means lowering 
the value of the stone, and cheating the rogues 
in that way !” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” says Mr. Franklin. 
*T have inquired about that. The flawed Dia- 
mond, cut up, would actually fetch more than 
the Diamond as it now is; for this plain rea- 
son—that from four to six perfect brilliants 
might be cut from it, which would be, collec- 
tively, worth more money than the large—but 
imperfect—single stone. If robbery for the 
purpose of gain was at the bottom of the con- 
spiracy, the Colonel’s instructions absolutely 
made the Diamond better worth stealing. More 
money could have been got for it, and the 
disposal of it in the diamond-market would 
have been infinitely easier, if it had passed 
through the hands of the workmen of Am- 
sterdam.” 

“Lord bless us, sir!” I burst out. ‘‘ What 
was the plot, then ?” 

“A plot organised among the Indians who 
cclsinaiy owned the jewel,” says Mr. Franklin 
—a plot with some old Hindoo superstition 
at the bottom of it. That is my opinion, con- 
firmed by a family paper which I have about 
me at this moment.” 

I saw, now, why the appearance of the three 
Indian jugglers at our house had presented 
itself to Mr. Franklin in the light of a circum- 
stance worth noting. 

*T don’t want to force my opinion on you,” 
Mr. Franklin went on. “The idea of certain 
chosen servants of an old Hindoo superstition 
devoting themselves, through all difficulties and 
dangers, to watching the opportunity of re- 
covering their sacred gem, appears to me to be 

erfectly consistent with everything that we 

now of the patience of Oriental races, and the 
influence of Oriental religions. But then I am 
an imaginative man; and the butcher, the 
baker, and the tax-gatherer, are not the only 
credible realities in existence to my mind. Let 
the guess I have made at the truth in this 
matter go for what it is worth, and let us get 
on to the only practical question that concerns 
us. Does the conspiracy against the Moonstone 
survive the Colonel’s death? And did the 
Colonel know it, when he left the birthday gift 
to his niece ?” 

I began to see my lady and Miss Rachel at 
the end of it all, now. Not a word he said 
escaped me. 

“J was not very willing, when I discovered 
the story of the Moonstone,” said Mr. Franklin, 
“to be the means of bringing it here. But my 
friend, the lawyer, reminded me that somebody 
must put my cousin’s legacy into my cousin’s 
hands—and that I might as well do it as 
anybody else. After taking the Diamond out 
of the bank, I fancied I was followed in the 








streets by a shabby, dark-complexioned man. I 
went to my father’s house to pick up my lug- 
gage, and found a letter there, which unex- 
pectedly detained me in London. I went back 
to the bank with the Diamond, and thought I 
saw the shabby man again. Taking the Diamond 
once more out of the bank this morning, I saw 
the man for the third time, gave him the slip, 
and started (before he recovered the trace of 
me) by the morning instead of the afternoon 
train. Here I am, with the Diamond safe and 
sound—and what is the first news that meets 
me? [I find that three strolling Indians have 
been at the house, and that my arrival from 
London, and something which I am expected 
to have about me, are two special objects of 
investigation to them when they believe them- 
selves to be alone. I don’t waste time and 
words on their pouring the ink into the boy’s 
hand, and telling him to look in it for a man 
at a distance, and for something in that man’s 
pocket. The thing (which I have often seen 
done in the East) is ‘ hocus-pocus’ in my opinion, 
as it is in yours. The present question for us 
to decide is, whether I am wrongly attaching a 
meaning to a mere accident? or whether we 
really have evidence of the Indians being on 
the track of the Moonstone, the moment it is 
removed from the safe keeping of the bank ?” 

Neither he nor I seemed to fancy dealing 
with this part of the inquiry. We looked at 
each other, and then we looked at the tide, 
oozing in smoothly, higher and higher, over the 
Shivering Sand. 

“What are you thinking of?” says Mr. 
Franklin, suddenly. 

“*T was thinking, sir,’ I answered, “that I 
should like to shy the Diamond into the quick. 
sand, and settle the question in ¢hat way.’ 

“If you have got the value of the stone in 
your pocket,” answered Mr. Franklin, “ say so, 
Betteredge, and in it goes !” 

It’s curious to note, when your mind’s 
anxious, how very far in the way of relief a 
very small joke will go. We found a fund of 
merriment, at the time, in the notion of maki 
away with Miss Rachel’s lawful property, an 
getting Mr. Blake, as executor, into dreadful 
trouble—though where the merriment was, I 
am quite at a loss to discover now. 

Mr. Franklin was the first to bring the talk 
back to the talk’s proper purpose. He took an 
envelope out of his pocket, opened it, and 
handed to me the paper inside. 

“ Betteredge,” 7 said, “we must face the 
question of the Colonel’s motive in leaving this 
legacy to his niece, for my aunt’s sake. Bear 
in mind how Lady Verinder treated her brother 
from the time when he returned to England, to 
the time when he told you he should remember 
his niece’s birthday. And read that.” 

He gave me the extract from the Colonel’s 
Will. Ihave got it by me while I write these 
words; and I copy it, as follows, for your 
benefit : 

“Thirdly, and lastly, I give and bequeath to 
my niece, Rachel Verinder, daughter and only 
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child of my sister, Julia Verinder, widow—if 
her mother, the said Julia Verinder, shall be 
living on the said Rachel Verinder’s next Birth- 
day after my death—the yellow Diamond be- 
longing to me, and known in the East by the 
name of The Moonstone: subject to this con- 
dition, that her mother, the said Julia Verinder, 
shall be living at the time. And I hereby desire 
my executor to give my Diamond, either by his 
own hands or by the hands of some trustworthy 
representative whom he shall appoint, into the 
ersonal possession of my said niece Rachel, on 
bee next birthday after my death, and in the 
resence, if possible, of my sister, the said Julia 
erinder. And I desire that my said sister 
may be informed, by means of a true copy of 
this, the third and last clause of my Will, that 
I give the Diamond to her daughter Rachel, in 
token of my free forgiveness of the injury which 
her conduct towards me has been the means of 
inflicting on my reputation in my lifetime; and 
especially in proof that I pardon, as becomes a 
dying man, the insult offered to me as an officer 
and a gentleman, when her servant, by her 
orders, closed the door of her house against me, 
on the occasion of her daughter’s birthday.” 

More words followed these, providing, if my 
lady was dead, or if Miss Rachel was dead, at 
the time of the testator’s decease, for the 
Diamond being sent to Holland, in accordance 
with the sealed instructions originally deposited 
with it. The proceeds of the sale were, in that 
case, to be added to the money already left by 
the Will for the professorship of chemistry at 
the university in the north. 

I handed the paper back to Mr. Franklin, 
sorely troubled what to say to him. Up to that 
moment, my own opinion had been (as you 
know) that the Colonel had died as wickedly as 
he had lived. I don’t say the copy from his 
Will actually converted me from that opinion : 
I only say it staggered me. 

* Well,” says Mr. Franklin, “ now you have 
read the Colonel’s own statement, what do you 
say? In bringing the Moonstone to my aunt’s 
house, am I serving his vengeance blindfold, or 
am I vindicating him in the character of a peni- 
tent and Christian man?” 

* It seems hard to say, sir,” I answered, “ that 
he died with a horrid revenge in his heart, and 
a horrid lie on his lips. God alone knows the 
truth. Don’t ask me.” 

Mr. Franklin sat twisting and turning the 
extract from the Will in his fingers, as if he ex- 
pected to squeeze the truth out of it in that 
manner. He altered quite remarkably, at the 
same time. From being brisk and bright, he now 
became, most unaccountably, a slow, solemn, 
and pondering young man. 

“This question has two sides,” he said. 
* An Objective side, and a Subjective side. 
Which are we to take ?” 

He had had a German education as well as 
a French. One of the two had been in undis- 
turbed possession of him (as I supposed) up to 
this time. And now (as well as t could make 
out) the other was taking its place. It is one 








of my rules in life, never to notice what I don’t 
understand. I steered a middle course between 
the Objective side and the Subjective side. 
~ plain English I stared hard, and said no- 
thing. 

“Let's extract the inner meaning of this,” 
says Mr. Franklin. ‘“ Why did my uncle leave 
the Diamond to Rachel? Why didn’t he leave 
it to my aunt ?” 

“That’s not beyond guessing, sir, at any 
rate,” I said. “Colonel Herncastle knew my 
lady well enough to know that she would have 
refused to accept any legacy that came to her 
from him.” 

“ How did he know that Rachel might not 
refuse to accept it too?” 

“Ts there any young lady in existence, sir, 
who could resist the temptation of accepting 
such a birthday present as The Moonstone ?” 

“That’s the Subjective view,’ says Mr. 
Franklin. “It does you great credit, Better- 
edge, to be able to take the Subjective view. 
But there’s another mystery about the Colonel’s 
legacy which is not accounted for yet. How 
are we to explain his only giving Rachel her 
birthday present conditionally on her mother 
being alive ?” 

*‘T don’t want to slander a dead man, sir,” 
I answered. “But if he das purposely left a 
legacy of trouble and danger to his sister, by 
the means of her child, it must be a legacy 
made conditional on his sister’s being alive to 
feel the vexation of it.” 

“Qh! That’s your interpretation of his 
motive, is it? The Subjective interpretation 
again! Have you ever been in Germany, 
Betteredge ?” 

“No, sir. 
you please ?” 

“T can see,” says Mr. Franklin, “that the 
Colonel’s object may, quite possibly, have 
been—not to benefit his niece, whom he had 
never even seen—but to prove to his sister 
that he had died forgiving her, and to prove it 
very prettily by means of a present made to her 
child. There ‘is a totally different explanation 
from yours, Betteredge, taking its rise in a 
Subjeotive-Objective point of view. From all 
I can see, one interpretation is just as likely to 
be right as the other.” 

Having brought matters to this pleasant and 
comforting issue, Mr. Franklin appeared to 
think that he had completed all that was re- 
quired of him. He laid down flat on his back 
on the sand, and asked what was to be done 
next. 

He had been so clever and clear-headed (be- 
fore he began to talk the foreign gibberish), 
and had so completely taken the lead in the busi- 
ness up to the present time, that I was quite 
unprepared for such a sudden change as he now 
exhibited in this helpless leaning upon me. It 
was not till later that I learned—by assistance of 
Miss Rachel, who was the first to make the dis- 
covery—that these puzzling shifts and trans- 
formations in Mr. Franklin were due to the 
effect on him of his foreign training. At 


What’s your interpretation, if 
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the age when we are all of us most apt to take 
our colouring, in the form of a reflection from 
the colouring of other people, he had been sent 
abroad, and had been passed on, from one 
nation to another, before there was time 
for any one colouring more than another to 
settle itself on him firmly. As a consequence 
of this, he had come back with so many 
different sides to his character, all more or less 
unfinished, and all more or less jarring with 
each other, that he seemed to pass his life in a 
state of perpetual contradiction with himself. 
He tn be a busy man, and a lazy man; 
cloudy in the head, and clear in the head; a 
model of determination, and a spectacle of 
helplessness, all together. He had his French 
side, and his German side, and his Italian side 
—the original English foundation showing 
through, every now and then, as much as to 
say, “ Here I am, sorely transmogrified, as you 
see, but there’s something of me left at the 
bottom of him still.” Miss Rachel used to re- 
mark that the Italian side of him was upper- 
most, on those occasions when he unexpectedly 
gave in, and asked you in his nice sweet- 
tempered way to take his own responsibilities 
on your shoulders. You will do him no in- 
justice, I think, if you conclude that the Italian 
side of him was uppermost now. 

“Isn’t it your business, sir,” I asked, “ to 
know what to do next? Surely it can’t be 
mine ?” 

Mr. Franklin didn’t appear to see the force 
of my question—not being in a position, at the 
time, to see anything but the sky over his head. 

“JT don’t want to alarm my aunt without 
reason,” he said. ‘And I don’t want to leave 
her without what may be a needful warning. 
If you were in my place, Betteredge, tell me, 
in one word, what would you do ?” 

In one word, I told him: “ Wait.” 

“With all my heart,” says Mr. Franklin. 
* How long ?” 

I proceeded to explain myself. 

“As I understand it, sir,” I said, “ some- 
body is bound to put this plaguy Diamond into 
Miss Rachel’s hands on her birthday—and you 
may as well do it as another. Very good. This 
is the twenty-fifth of May, and the Pirthday is 
on the twenty-first of June. We have got close 
on four weeks before us. Let’s wait and see 
what happens in that time; and let’s warn my 
lady or not, as the circumstances direct us.” 

* Perfect, Betteredge, as far as it goes!” says 
Mr. Franklin. “ But, between this and the birth- 
day, what’s to be done with the Diamond ?” 

“ What your father did with it, to be sure, 
sir!” Tanswered. ‘Your father put it in the 
safe keeping of a bank in London. You put it 
in the safe keeping of the bank at Frizinghall.” 
(Frizinghall was our nearest town, and the 
Bank of England wasn’t safer than the bank 
there.) “ If I were you, sir,” I added, “ I would 
ride straight away with it to Frizinghall before 
the ladies come back.” 

The prospect of doing something—and, what 
is more, of doing that something on a horse— 





brought Mr. Franklin up like lightning from 
the flat of his back. He sprang to his feet, 
and pulled me up, without ceremony, on to 
mine. “ Betteredge, you are worth your weight 
in gold,” he said. “ Come along, an saddle the 
best horse in the stables directly !” 

Here (God bless it!) was the original —_. 
lish foundation of him showing through 
the foreign varnish at last! Here was the 
Master Franklin I remembered, coming out 
again in the good old way at the prospect of a 
ride, and reminding me of the good old times ! 
Saddle a horse for him? I would have saddled 
a dozen horses, if he could only have ridden 
them all ! 

We went back to the house in a hurry; 
we had the fleetest horse in the stables 
saddled m a hurry; and Mr. Franklin 
rattled off in a hurry, to lodge the cursed 
Diamond once more in the strong-room of 
a bank. When I heard the last of his horse’s 
hoofs on the drive, and when I turned about in 
the yard and found I was alone again, I felt 
half inclined to ask myself if I hadn’t woke up 
from a dream. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Wate I was in this bewildered frame of 
mind, sorely needing a little quiet time by my- 
self to put me right again, my denghine Don 
lope got in my way (just as her late mother 
used to get in my way on the stairs), and in- 
stantly summoned me to tell her all that had 
passed at the conference between Mr. Franklin 
and me. Under present circumstances, the one 
thing to be done was to clap the extinguisher 
upon Penelope’s curiosity on the spot. I ac- 
cordingly replied that Mr. Franklin and I had 
both talked of foreign politics, till we could talk 
no longer, and had then mutually fallen asleep 
in the heat of the sun. Try that sort of answer 
when your wife or your daughter next worries 
you with an awkward question at an awkward 
time, and depend on the natural sweetness of 
women for kissing and making it up again at 
the next opportunity. 

The afternoon wore on, and my lady and Miss 
Rachel came back. 

Needless to say how astonished they were, 
when they heard that Mr. Franklin Blake had 
arrived, and had gone off again on horseback. 
Needless also to say, that ¢hey asked awkward 
questions directly, and that the “foreign 
politics ” and the “falling asleép in the sun” 
wouldn’t serve a second time over with them. 
Being at the end of my invention, I said Mr. 
Franklin’s arrival by the early train was entirely 
attributable to one of Mr. Franklin’s freaks. 
Being asked, upon that, whether his galloping 
off again on horseback was another of Mr. 
Franklin’s freaks, I said, “ Yes, it was ;” and 
slipped out of it—I think very cleverly—in 
that way. ; 

Having got over my difficulties with the 
ladies, I found more difficulties waiting for me 
when I went back to my own room. In came 
Penelope—with the natural sweetness of women 
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—to kiss and make it up again; and—with 
the natural curiosity of women—to ask another 
question. This time, she only wanted me to 
tell her what was the matter with our second 
housemaid, Rosanna Spearman. 

After leaving Mr. Franklin and me at the 
Shivering Sand, Rosanna, it appeared, had re- 
turned to the house in a very unaccountable 
state of mind. She had turned (if Penelope was 
to be believed) all thecolours of the rainbow. She 
had been merry without reason, and sad without 
reason. In one breath she had asked hundreds 
of questions about Mr. Franklin Blake; and 
in another breath she had been angry with 
Penelope for presuming to suppose that a 
strange gentleman could possess any interest 
for her. She had been surprised, smiling, and 
scribbling Mr. Franklin’s name inside her work- 
box. She had been surprised again, crying, 
and looking at her deformed shoulder in the 
glass. Had she and Mr. Franklin known any- 
thing of each other before to-day? Quite im- 
possible! Had they heard anything of each 
4 other? Impossible again! I could speak to 
Mr. Franklin’s astonishment as genuine, when 
he saw how the girl stared at him. Penelope 
could speak to the girl’s inquisitiveness as 
genuine, when she asked questions about Mr. 
Franklin. The conference between us, con- 
ducted in this way, was tiresome enough, until 
my daughter suddenly ended it by bursting out 
with what I thought the most monstrous sup- 
position I had ever heard in my life. 

“Father!” says Penelope, quite seriously, 
“‘there’s only one explanation of it. Rosanna 
has fallen in love with Mr. Franklin Blake at 
first sight !” 

You have heard of beautiful young ladies 
falling in love at first sight, and have thought 
it natural enough. But a housemaid out of a 
Reformatory, with a plain face and a deformed 
shoulder, falling in love, at first sight, with a 
gentleman who comes on a visit to her mis- 
tress’s house, match me that, in the way of an 
absurdity, out of any story-book in Christendom, 
if you can! I le | till the tears rolled 
down my cheeks. Penelope resented my merri- 
ment in rather a strange way. “Inever knew 
you cruel before, father,” she said, very gently, 
and went out. 

My girl’s words fell on me like a splash of 
cold water. I was savage with myself, for 
feeling uneasy in myself the moment she had 
spoken them—but so it was. We will change 
the subject, if you please. I am sorry I drifted 
into writing about it, and not without regson, 
as you will see when we have gone on together 
a little longer. 


The evening came, and the dressing-bell for 
dinner rang, before Mr. Franklin returned from 
Frizinghall. I took his hot water up to his 
room myself, expecting to hear, after this ex- 
traordinary delay, that something had happened. 
To my great disappointment (and no doubt to 
yours also), nothing had happened. He had 
not met with the Indians, either going or re- 








turning. He had deposited the Moonstone in 
the bank—describing it merely as a valuable of 
great price—and he had got the receipt for it 
safe in his pocket. I went down-stairs, feeling 
that this was rather a flat ending, after all 
our excitement about the Diamond earlier in 
the day. 

How the meeting between Mr. Franklin and 
his aunt and cousin went off is more than I can 
tell you. 

I would have given something to have waited 
at table that day. But, in my position in the 
household, waiting at dinner (except on high 
family festivals) was letting down my dignity in 
the eyes of the other servants—a thing which 
my lady considered me quite prone enough to 
do already, without seeking occasions for it. 
The news brought to me from the upper regions, 
that evening, came from Penelope aud the foot- 
man. Penelope mentioned that she had never 
known Miss Rachel so particular about the 
dressing of her hair, and had never seen her 
look so bright and pretty as she did when she 
went down to meet Mr. Franklin in the draw- 
ing-room. The footman’s report was, that the 
preservation of a respectful composure in the 

resence of his betters, and the waiting on Mr. 

ranklin Blake at dinner, were two of the hard- 
est things to reconcile with each other that bad 
ever tried his training in service. Later in the 
evening, we heard them singing and playing 
duets, Mr. Franklin piping high, Miss achel 
piping higher, and my lady, on the piano, follow- 
ing them, as it were, over hedge and ditch, 
and seeing them safe through it in a manner 
most wonderful and pleasant to hear through 
the open windows, on the terrace at night. 
Later still, I went to Mr. Franklin in the 
smoking-room, with the soda-water and brandy, 
and found that Miss Rachel had put the Dia- 
mond clean out of his head. “She’s the most 
charming girl I have seen since ‘I came back to 
England !” was all I could extract from him, 
when I endeavoured to lead the conversation 
to more serious things. 

Towards midnight, I went round the house 
to lock up, accompanied by my second in com- 
mand (Samuel, the footman), as usual. When 
all doors were made fast, except the side-door 
that opened on the terrace, I sent Samuel to 
bed, and stepped out for a breath of fresh air 
before I too went to bed in my turn. 

The night was still and close, and the moon 
was at the full inthe heavens. It was so silent 
out of doors, that I heard from time to time, 
very faint and low, the fall of the sea, as the 
ground-swell heaved it in on the sand-bank near 
the mouth of our little bay. As the house stood, 
the terrace side was the dark side; but the 
broad moonlight showed fair on the gravel walk 
that ran along the next side to the terrace. 
Looking this way, after looking up at the sky, 
I saw the shadow of a person in the moonlight 
thrown forward from behind the corner of the 
house. 

Being old and sly, I forbore to call out ; but, 
being also, unfortunately, old and heavy, my 
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feet betrayed me on the gravel. Before I could 
steal suddenly round the corner, as I had pro- 
posed, I heard lighter feet than mine—and more 
than one pair of them, as I thought—retreating 
ina hurry. By the time I had got to the 
corner, the trespassers, whoever they were, had 
run into the shrubbery at the off side of the 
walk, and were hidden from sight among the 
thick trees and bushes in that part of the 
grounds. From the shrubbery, they could 
easily make their way, over our fence, into the 
road. If I had been forty years younger, I 
might have had a chance of catching them before 
they got clear of our premises. As it was, I 
went back to set a-going a younger pair of legs 
than mine. Without disturbing anybody, 
Samuel and I got a couple of guns, and went all 
round the house and through the shrubbery. 
Having made sure that no persons were lurking 
about anywhere in our grounds, we turned 
back. Passing over the walk where I had seen 
the shadow, I now noticed, for the first time, a 
little bright object, lying on the clean gravel, 
under the light of the moon. Picking the ob- 
ject up, I discovered that it was a small bottle, 
containing a thick sweet-smelling liquor, as 
black as ink. 

I said nothing to Samuel. But, remembering 
what Penelope had told me about the jugglers, 
and the pouring of the little pool of ink into the 
palm of the boy’s hand, I instantly suspected 
that I had disturbed the three Indians, lurking 
about the house, and bent, in their heathenish 
way, on discovering the whereabouts of the 
Diamond that night. 





THE FRENCH PRESS. 

In the year 1631 there lived in Paris a 
doctor named Théophraste Renandot. This 
man, an intimate friend of the famous ge- 
nealogist d’Hozier, was often allowed by the 
latter to take copies of letters received by him 
from different cities in Europe. As the genea- 
logist’s correspondence was not only extensive, 
but varied, it occurred to Renandot that what 
gave so much pleasure to himself might also 
interest his patients, and whether it was that 
his faith in pills and potions was meagre, or 
that he fancied physic would operate better 
when combined with light doses of literature, 
tradition reports that the worthy doctor usually 
paved the way to a prescription with one of his 
friend d’Hozier’s Jetters. The system worked 
well, it seems, for Renandot, enchanted, began 
to dream of putting the famous letters within 
reach of others, besides the sick, by having 
them printed. He was well known to the 
terrible and powerful Cardinal Richelieu, who 
had already appointed him to several posts of 
trust and emolument, and he accordingly applied 
to that great statesman for license to found a 
public and periodical gazette. Richelieu at once 
saw of what immense use to the government 
would be a paper that would spread news 
amongst the public under the form most con- 





cordant with the views of the ministers; he 
acceded, therefore, with pleasure to the doctor’s 
proposal, and even did more, for he became an 
active, although, of course, anonymous, member 
of Renandot’s staff. He frequently contributed 
news, articles upon treaties, capitulations, battles, 
sieges, and also despatches from generals and 
ambassadors. Louis the Thirteenth, it is said, 
became an occasional contributor, too, and 
this accounts for the great importance attached 
to the early volumes of the Gazette de France 
by historians who have written on the policy of 
the cardinal’s government. 

The first number of the Gazette appeared in 
the month of May, 1631, and contains two very 
curious prefaces—too long, however, to quote in 
full. The first is a letter to the king, signed 
by the editor, and couched in the most loyal 
and deferential terms. Louis the Thirteenth is 
styled in it, as one might expect, more “ glorious 
than any of his sixty-three predecessors,” and 
Renandot adds that his chief ambition in found- 
ing the Gazette is, that all the world should hear 
the fame of so illustrious and good a monarch. 
“This journal,” says the letter, in conclusion, 
“is the journal of the kings and powers of the 
earth; everything in it will be for them, and 
will have relation to them; other men will only 
be spoken of in so far as they have acted 
for the good and glory of their monarchs.” 
This programme has all the elasticity desirable, 
for every one, beginning with the field-marshal 
who wins a battle, and ending with the cook who 
prepares the royal dinners. Each may be said to 
act, either directly or indirectly, for the good or 
glory of his king. The thief, even, who ac- 
knowledges the might and majesty of regal 
justice, by putting his neck in the gallows- 
noose, contributes his mite towards the glory of 
his sovereign. 

The preface-address to the public is in a 
more free and easy style. After speaking 
of the estimable blessing to be afforded to 
letter-writers by the foundation of a gazette 
which will give them all the news without 
compelling them to invent, as heretofore, for the 
benefit of their correspondents, Renandot ex- 
claims, in allusion to the trouble which his work 
will cost him : 

* But you must not think that I say all this 
to enhance the merit of my undertaking in your 
eyes. Those who know me can tell to those 
who do not that I have other and honourable 
occupations besides that of compiling news. 
What I say, then, is by way of excuse for the 
ae gee 9 of my style, if, by hazard, it should 
fail to satisfy you... . 

“It is impossible, as we know, to please 
everybody : soldiers would have these pages be 
full of nothing else but battles ; those who love 
to plead will look here for reports of lawsuits ; 
the devout will expect of us the names of 
worthy preachers, or, better still, of good con- 
fessors ; those who know nothing of the ways 
and doings of court will clamour to be enlight- 
ened on the subject; and if there is a man who 
has carried a parcel safe and sound to thie 
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Louvre; a captain who has brought his com- 

any from one village to another without loss of 
ife; or a citizen who has faithfully paid his 
taxes, depend upon it he will be greatly angry 
if the king does not see his name in the 
Gazette... . 

“You must, therefore, have pity, reader ; for, 
if in the fear of displeasing their contemporaries, 
many great authors have abstained from touch- 
ing upon the history of the age in which they 
lived, with what difficulties shall I not be sur- 
rounded—I, who undertake to write, not the his- 
tory of the present century, but that of the pre- 
sent week, and even of the present day?” . . 

After much more in this strain, the editor con- 
cludes as follows : 

“Tn one point, however, will I place myself 
beyond reproach, and that is in my search after 
truth. Nevertheless, I intend not to vouch for 
the truth of what I say, for it is quite impos- 
sible that amongst five hundred scraps of news, 
gathered from every clime, there creep not in 
some statements which will need to be corrected 
by our good Father Time; but to those who 
may be scandalised by the sight of some false re- 
port, I say, that they may come if they will and 
rectify the truth by the means of my pen 
(which I shall offer them), that the public may 
see the true news after the false, and be thus no 
longer kept in error.” 

Renandot’s paper had a great success; it 
was published weekly, and for a long time was 
the only public journal in France. After the 
death of the doctor, it was carried on by his 
sons, and the exclusive right of publishing a4 
gazette was for many years kept as a privilege 
by his family. The Gazette de France still 
exists; and, it may be added to its honour, 
that it is perhaps the only paper in the 
world that has never modified the colour of its 
opinions ; it remains now, what it was before 
the great Revolution, devoted to the Bourbons, 
and a warm supporter of the clerico-legitimate 

arty. 

So long as the Gazette de France—interpreter 
of ministerial opinion—flourished alone, it was 
useless to make press laws; but during the 
troublous times that followed the death of 
Louis the Thirteenth, and inaugurated the long 
reign of his successor, a few other journals 
started into sudden life, and the boldness of 
speech of some of them was such that the 
authorities, alarmed, began to interfere, and, 
as may be supposed, with more vigour than 
courtesy. A few impudent gazetteers were 
whipped by order of Cardinal Mazarin, and a 
few more scourged by sentence of the Paris 
parliament; the first suffered for attacking the 
court ; the last for defending it. On the whole, 
it was best to keep one’s pen in one’s pocket in 
those days. 

There was one journal, however—and the 





smartest of them all, too—upon which neither 
court nor parliament dared lay very violent 
hands, and this was La Gazette de Loret (so 
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Longueville, sister of the great Condé. This 
funny little gazette was composed entirely in 
verse by a poet named John Loret; it appeared 
once a week, treated of all topics current, poli- 
tical or social, and abounded with gossip, scandal, 
and epigram ; each copy was printed under the 
form of a letter to ‘‘ Madame la Duchesse, sceur 
de Monsieur le Prince,” and the honest editor 
made no scruple of avowing in one of his earliest 
numbers that he received a pension of fourteen 
thousand franes from this generous lady. 
Here is an extract from the Gazette de 
Loret : 
“ Du marché neuf les harengéres, 
Et méme quelques boulangéres, 
S’assemblant toutes en un tas, 
En chaperon de taffetas. 
Remontrérent l’autre semaine, 
A sa majesté la reyne, 
Qu’elles tiendroient & grand honneur 
Si le roi leur faisoit Phonneur 
D’aller ouir vépres ou messe 
Dans l’église de leur paroisse. 
A quoi Ja reyne promptement 
Apporta son consentement. 
Le lendemain, voulant donc plaire 
A cette tourbe populaire, 
Le roi & leur église fut,” &e. &e. 


To our lady the queen there came last week 
A motley deputation, 

A curious lot, and, so to speak, 
The tag-rag of the nation. 

Fish-wives there were in taffety dresses 
Female bakers (or baker-esses), 

And many more of like condition, 
Who offer’d up a meek petition, 

That her Majesty might be pleased to grant 
Leave to the king, her little son, 

To come some day (they mention’d one), 
And hear with them the pious chant 

Of mass or vespers, in their parish. 
At which the queen in bounty lavish, 

The next day sent the little king 
To hear the mob their matins sing. 


Jean Loret’s Gazette had a sunny existence 
of two years; but the parliament, finding, no 
doubt, that the poet was becoming too witty, 
forbade him, one morning, 

“ D’écrire politiquement.” 
To rhyme on Church, to talk on State, 
Or hold on serious things debate. 


This makes him exclaim : 

“* Désormais mes tristes gazettes 
Ne seront plus que des sornettes.” 

My journals now henceforth will be, 

Alas! but paltry things to see. 

And shortly after his paper expired. Cardinal 
Mazarin had then re-seized the government of 
France ; order was restored, and the malcontent 
gazetteers who had teen whipped hastened to 
wipe their pens for fear of worse. We hear 
little more concerning the French press for the 
next seventy or eighty years. Louis the Four- 
teenth was not a monarch to brook much oppo- 
sition ; and whilst newspapers in England were 
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France, the Mercures Galants, and other Parisian 
journals in vogue, confined themselves to sing- 
ing the praises of their king, and larding their 
columns with the chit-chat of Versailles, Marly, 
and Fontainebleau. 

Things continued very much in the same way 
throughout the first half of Louis the Fifteenth’s 
reign; but already notions of moral emancipa- 
tion and enlightenment were beginning to 
dawn; Voltaire, Diderot, d’Alembert, Rousseau, 
and Grimm had begun to stir up the public 
with their bold and novel theories; the Ency- 
clopedia was in course of publication, and by 
1750 the press had shown the first signs of its 
budding power. Twelve gazettes were being 
published, weekly, in London at that period, 
and the freedom of their tone roused the French 
papers to emulation. But the Parisian jour- 
nalists dared not yet attack the ministers, as 
was being done in England by Churchill, Wilkes, 
and others; they contented themselves with 
assailing the Jesuits, and they could do so with 
more impunity, as they were backed in their 
warfare against the hated society by all the 
parliaments of France. By degrees, however, 
the gazetteers took courage; stray shafts were 
shot at times against the farmers-general of 
taxes, whose shameless extortions were re- 
ducing the lower classes to beggary; after the 
farmers-general came the turn of the disreput- 
able magistrates of the period, who made a 
traffic of justice, and sold their decisions to 
the highest bidder; after this it was the beard- 
less field-marshals, like the Count de Clermont 
and the Prince de Soubise, who were turned 
into ridicule; and at last the papers directed 
their pungent wit against youthful prelates, like 
the Cardinal of Rohan, who were setting such 
strange examples of godly living to their flocks. 
So long, however, as r ba kept within these 
bounds, the gazettes were but little molested. 
Louis the Fifteenth, the most thoroughly sel- 
fish monarch that ever reigned, cared for not a 
soul on earth but himself and his “ favourite ” 
of the moment. The attacks on farmers-general, 
magistrates, and bishops, only made him laugh, 
and the sharper they were the more he relished 
them. Every one be the answer he made 
to Boyer, Bishop of Mirepoix, when the latter 
complained in the fiercest anger of a satire of 
Voltaire’s against the Church: ‘ you wish me 
to place the Church under my protection,” he 
said; ‘but really, my lord, I think the Church 
is quite old enough to take care of itself.” 

But much as he might enjoy the discomfiture 
of his worthless judges, ne is equally worth- 
less clergy, Louis the Fifteenth felt no inclina- 
tion to laugh when the papers, emboldened by 
— , began to shoot at him, at his court, 
and at the bungling of his ministers. The Duke 
of Choiseul received orders to act then, and 
Monsieur de Sartines, the lieutenant-gene- 
ral of police, put a speedy stop to the nui- 
sance. A man named Boctoy was condemned 
on the 29th of March, 1767, to imprisonment 
for life, for having published at Nantes two 
pamphlets, called “ Le Royaume des Femmes,” 








and “Les Troubles de la France.” René 
Lecuyer was, in 1768, set up in the pillory, 
whipped, and then thrown into prison for ten 
years, for a squib in the Journal des Rieurs upon 
“Queen Cotillon” (Madame de Pompadour) ; 
and just at this time a hundred years ago, three 
ed wretches were hanged at Reims for some 

isrespectful allusions, in a local gazette, to 
his Majesty the King; the gazette being at the 
same time burned by the hands of the execu- 
tioner. These severities were accompanied by 
edicts that enforced laws already made lon 
before, but which had gradually been aed 
to fall into abeyance. It became a felony, 
punishable with death, to publish any book, 
paper, or pamphlet, not previously revised by 
the Commission of Censors; these censors were 
seventy-nine in number, and were divided into 
ten classes, each of which had a separate branch 
of literature to superintend. oreover, the 
number of licensed printing offices was limited 
to thirty, and the printers were made responsible 
with their lives and fortunes for all that was 
published by them. 

This was falling from one extreme into the 
other; and, as always happens, the excess of 
rigour defeated its own end. The evil checked 
in one direction burst out in another, and with 
redoubled force, because it became impossible 
to control it. Authors who had anything of a 
seditious nature to write, sent their manuscripts 
to be printed in London, Amsterdam, or Geneva, 
and the books returned across the frontier with 
all the extra savour of forbidden fruit. On the 
other hand, secret printing offices were set up 
in the cellars of private houses, for the accom- 
modation of pamphleteers, libellers, and poetas- 
ters, and not all the efforts of Messrs. De 
Choiseul and De Sartines could stop the flow of 
rebel songs that daily sprung up, no one knew 
whence, and circulated through the country by 
thousands. The only thing to be done, was to 
wait until some wretched bard was betrayed 
for areward (which occurred pretty iepeni, 
and then, after putting him to torture to make 
him denounce his accomplices, to hang him. 
But this was of but little practical use. The 
survivors only grew more cautious, and new 
rhymers took the place of the dead. 

ouis the Sixteenth, who was really a good 
prince, and desired the welfare of his subjects, 
tried to put some order in all this, but he went 
the wrong way to work; for instead of abolish- 
ing the “censure,” and so uprooting the evil, 
he only tried to extend its powers, and to 
make its action more effective. Turgot re- 
commended him to place the press under the 
common law, and to tolerate free discussion so 
long as it did not degenerate into abuse; but 
Turgot was no more listened to on this than on 
other points; the gazettes continued to be very 
meek in their tone, from necessity; whilst the 
pamphlets, on the contrary, abandoned them- 
selves to a recklessness of invective and a licen- 
tiousness of speech which pass all belief. It is 
not astonishing that Louis the Sixteenth fell as 





ihe did, when we see the things that were 
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printed against him in secret, and circulated 
openly just before the Revolution; the most 
levelling of now-a-day demagogues would deem 
those writings infamous, and would regret that 
the authors escaped unpunished. 

On the 26th of August, 1789, six weeks after 
the razing of the Bastile, the National Assem- 
bly decreed the freedom of the press. On 
the 17th of March, 1791, the profession of 
printer was made free, and on the 14th of Sep- 
tember of the same year the Constituent As- 
sembly, ratifying the decree of the 26th of 
August, 1789, proclaimed, “that freedom of 
speech was part of the birthright of man, and 
that every one was entitled to speak, to write, 
and to publish his thoughts, without either re- 
striction or impediment.” This was a noble 
declaration; but we are forced to own, at the 
same time, that it was premature; men’s minds 
were not yet prepared for such boundless liberty, 
and the numerous journals that sprung into life 
at that period (Marat’s Ami du Peuple, and 
the Pére Duchesne, especially) indicate too well 
that liberty to be good and useful should he 
kept within reasonable and honest bounds. 

tt is needless, of course, to remark that 
although the Press was in principle free during 
all the Reign of Terror, it enjoyed but a very 
shaky sort of liberty under Robespierre, and 
was not much better off under the reign of the 
five “Directors.” Camille Desmoulins, the 
friend of Danton, was beheaded solely for his 
articles in Le Vieux Cordelier, and countless 
other journalists were guillotined for much less 
than that. In 1795, August 22, there was a 
new decree in favour of the liberty of the press ; 
but two years later, on the occasion of the coup 
d’état of the 18th Fructidor (4th September, 
1797), when the three Directors—Barras, 
Rewbel, and Lareveillére- Lepeaux—exiled their 
colleagues, Barthelemy and Carnot, and sen- 
tenced fifty-three members of the two legisla- 
tive bodies to transportation, the press was laid 
for a year under the supervision of the police, 
and on the 26th August following this term 
was prolonged by another year. 

The licentiousness of tone in the newspapers 
had considerably decreased by this time ; criti- 
cism had become more moderate, and conse- 

uently more effective ; statesmen began to feel 
the terrible power that is wielded by a well- 
conducted gazette, and the Directory, which 
had been at the best of times but a lame sort of 
government, grew frightened at the clamours 
raised by the press for the restoration of its 
liberties. By an executive decree of the 1st of 
August, 1799, all the restrictive laws were re- 
pealed, and for the next few months newspapers 
were free to speak as they chose. At first, 
Napoleon—who, on the 18th Brumaire (9th of 
November, 1799), had overturned the Directory 
and established the Consulate—did not interfere 
with this freedom, very probably because the 
newspapers were all more or less loud in their 
admiration of him; but by the commencement 
of the year 1800 the promulgation of the con- 
sular constitution (13th of December, 1799) had 





somewhat cooled public enthusiasm, and Bona- 
arte, irritated by the just protestations evoked 
y his tyrannical administration, issued the 
decree of the 17th of January, by which all the 
papers in Paris, with the exception of thirteen, 
were suppressed. Shortly after, one of these 
thirteen, L’Ami des Lois, shared the fate for 
having spoken irreverently of the Institute. 

From this date down to that of the overthrow 
of the Empire in 1814, the press was completely 
at the mercy of the ministers of police. For a 
word spoken out of season a journal incurred 
suppression ; and those amongst gazetteers who 
were suspected of favouring the designs of the 
royalist or republican factions were thrown into 
prison without mercy, and left to meditate there 
until it pleased M. Fouché or M. Savary to 
release them. And yet (and this was the worst 
of it) the press was nominally free. The laws 
of the 1st of August, 1799, were never formally 
repealed during the Empire, and injured news- 
papers had, in consequence, no means of obtain- 
ing redress when they petitioned against arbi- 
trary grievances. ‘“ We cannot help you,” the 
judges were obliged to say; “the law declares 
you free; if, therefore, you are gagged by the 
government, it is illegally ; you must apply to 
the emperor.” Napoleon, on his side, used to 
declare, with the best faith possible, that the 
papers were as free as the air. Some weeks 
after the victory of Austerlitz he caused the 
following announcement to be made in the 
Moniteur: “There exists no censorship in 
France. We should fall into a pretty state again 
if a common clerk could forbid the publication 
of a book, or force the author to make altera- 
tions in it. Thought is free throughout the 
French empire.” .... 

Notwithstanding this bright assurance, a de- 
cree of the 5th of February, 1810, restored the 
institution of the censors, such as they had 
existed under Louis the Sixteenth ; and on the 
3rd of August of the same year an imperial order 
suppressed a few hundred newspapers at a 
stroke, by establishing that in future there 
should be but one gazette in each department 
(except that of the Seine), and that this soli- 
tary paper should be under the authority of the 
prefect. The purport of this law was evident ; 
it placed all discussion under an interdict, and 
from that moment the Press became virtually 
dumb. Napoleon grew more reckless as. his 
ay mereased, and there is something 
overbearingly insolent in the haughty defiance 
he hurled at all justice during the years that 
immediately preceded his misfortunes. One 
cannot ask oneself, without a feeling of alarm, 
into what moral condition the French people 
would have fallen had the reign of this extraor- 
dinary man been prolonged. France gained 
more by his fall than she had ever won by his 
victories. Austerlitz brought the French a 
great deal of glory, but Waterloo gave back to 
them their moral independence. 

From 1815 to 1830 the French press under- 
went various periods of partial liberty and par- 
tial despotism, but on the whole—especially 
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when compared with its condition under Na- 
poleon—it enjoyed a tolerable amount of free 
dom. Louis the Eighteenth was a man of ease, 
who disliked energetic measures, and who, be- 
sides, felt that it would be safer to let the libe- 
rals declaim openly than conspire in secret. 
Charles the Tenth was an altogether different 
character; he was the James the Second of 
France; conservative, bigoted, and obstinate ; 
he hated the theories set afloat by the Revolu- 
tion. His one dream during his short reign 
was to gag the press, and to set things upon the 
footing of bygone days. In pursuance of this 
scheme he restored the office of the censorship 
in 1828, and two years later, encouraged by the 
counsels of his prime minister, Polignac, signed 
the famous ordinances of July. The press was, 
however, prepared for this attack upon its 
liberties. Rumours of an impending coup 
d’état had long been current, and the liberals 
answered this audacious folly as it deserved. 
On the morning of the 27th of July, 1830, all 
the newspaper editors of Paris met at the house 
of the deputy, Casimir Perrier, and voted re- 
sistance; the resolution was at once spread, 
the people took up arms, and in three days the 
Bourbons were definitively driven from the 
throne of France, and replaced by a proved 
liberal in the person of the Duke of Or- 
leans. 

By the charter drawn up by the representa- 
tives of the people, and sworn to by the new 
king, Louis Philippe, the press was once more 

ifted with liberty ; but it was enacted that the 
ounders of political newspapers should deposit 
forty-eight thousand francs into the Treasury as 
caution money for their respectability, and that 
journalists should, moreover, be made amenable 
to the common law for offences of a treasonable 
character, and for articles of a seditious or im- 
moral tendency. : 

These restrictions were, however, found too 
lax, and in 1835, after the attempt of Fieschi 
upon the king’s life, M. Thiers, then Minister 
of the Interior, passed the laws known as the 
* Lois de Septembre,” which raised the caution- 
money to be paid on the foundation of a paper 
from forty-eight thousand francs to one hun- 
dred thousand francs, and forbade all dis- 
cussion of the fundamental principles of the 
constitution. 

The latter clause of this Jaw, we may re- 
mark, was never observed at all; the Paris 
papers discussed and wrangled with as great 
freedom as those of London, and the good- 
natured juries before whom press-offenders 
were tried almost invariably pronounced an 


_ acquittal. 


ut the leniency of Louis Philippe’s rule may 
be conceived by one fact more eloquent than 
volumes of other proof: the present Emperor of 
the French, whilst confined in the Castle of 
Ham, after his attempt at revolution at Bou- 
logne, was allowed to write articles of criticism 
upon the state of France and the acts of the 
ministers, and to publish them, unhindered, in 
the newspapers of the Pas de Calais. We have 





never heard of such latitude having been 
granted, in any other land or under any other 
reign, to a political prisoner. 

Louis Philippe’s reign lasted, as it is known, 
but eighteen years, and the adversaries of free- 
dom have always railed at the French press 
for having made no better use of its liberty 
than to assail, and finally to overthrow, one 
of the best of kings (this is said without 
party spirit) that ever occupied a throne. In 
our country especially, where it is very common 
to say that the French are not worthy of being 
free, a great many people—and sensible people 
too—point to the Paris papers of 1847 and 
1848, and exclaim that the only government 
suited to France is that of a rod of iron. How 
much truth there may be in this belief remains for 
time and events to show; meanwhile, and with- 
out expressing an opinion upon the matter our- 
selves, we must note the steady progress made 
during the last few years by the French to- 
wards the regaining of their political liberties. 
To assure ourselves of this, we = only to com- 
pare the press laws of 1852 with those passed 
by the Imperial government in the last Novem- 
ber session of the Corps Législatif. 

By the law of February, 1852, no person, or 
persons, could found a political newspaper (7. e. 
a paper giving political news) without the 
special authorisation of the Minister of the In- 
terior. The minister could give or refuse the 
license as he pleased, without alleging his 
reasons. 

If leave were given, the proprietors were 
obliged to pay fifty thousand francs into the 
Treasury as surety for the fines the newspaper 
might incur. 

Every political paper was subjected to a tax 
of six centimes per copy and per sheet of sixty 
centimetres square. This made it impossible 
to sell a political newspaper for less than fifteen 
centimes, or three halfpence English, although 
French newspapers are but half the size of our 
London daily journals. The duty upon a paper 
like the Standard, the Star, or the Telegraph 
would be twelve centimes, or one penny 
three farthings; what is sold in our country 
for a penny would therefore cost threepence in 
France. As for the Times, with its colossal 
advertisement sheet, it would be taxed at three- 
pence a copy; and granting that the circulation 
of the paper would be reduced in consequence 
to twenty thousand copies a day, the company 
at Printing-house-square would pay a duty of 
two hundred and fifty pounds per diem, or 
seventy-seven thousand five hundred pounds a 
year ! 

" For attacks against the sovereign, the mi- 
nisters, the clergy, magistrates, or against any 
one in office—for false news—for too sharp 
criticisms of any official act—for anything, in 
short, displeasing to the Minister of the Interior, 
a newspaper was liable to an “ admonition” 
(avertissement) ; after two admonitions it be- 
came amenable to a suspension of two months, 
and after that to arbitrary suppression. There 
was no appeal in such cases ; the minister’s will 
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was supreme law, and there was no resisting it. 
If the government preferred, however, it could 
punish otherwise than by admonitions ; it could 
prosecute a newspaper criminally (in the person 
of the editor, of the printer, and the writer of 
an offending article) before the Sixth Chamber 
of Correctional Police, and under the indict- 
ment of “exciting the citizens to hatred or 
contempt of the government.” Printer, editor, 
and journalist were all three liable, under such 
a charge, to fine and imprisonment. The fine 
might vary between fifty francs ‘and ten thou- 
sand franes (two pounds and four hundred 
pounds) ; the imprisonment, from seven days to 
two years. There was no jury for press trials, 
and a prosecution was therefore almost certain 
to entail a conviction. During the fifteen 
years that have elapsed since the establishment 
of the Second Empire, there have been, per- 
haps, a couple of hundred journalists prose- 
cuted for boldness of speech in the different 
towns of France; but it is a melancholy fact 
that ‘‘not a single one of them has ever been 
acquitted.” 

Any literary paper making even an acci- 
dental allusion to polities, incurred immediate 
suppression, and its editor was invariably sen- 
tenced to at least a month’s imprisonment 
(under the heading “ politics” are included po- 
litical and social economy, and all questions 
relating to duties, taxes, or government gene- 
rally). None but political papers were allowed 
to publish advertisements: the infraction of 
this law entailed the suppression of the paper, 
and the imprisonment of the editor, with a fiue 
in addition. No article could be published in 
a political paper without the signature either of 
the writer or of the editor, who became de 
facto responsible for its contents. 

In the case of non-political papers, it was 
the editor, and not the writer of an offending 
article, who was responsible. This anomaly 
led to some deplorable results, as in the in- 
stance of the Evénement, which was suppressed 
in October, 1866, for touching upon a question 
of social economy, and the editor of which, 
M. H. de Villemessant, was condemned to a 
month’s imprisonment for an article written by 
M. Alphonse Duchesne whilst he (M. de Ville- 
messant) was absent from Paris! 

Finally, the law of 1852 empowered the Mi- 
nister of the Interior to order the seizure, of 
any paper he chose, and to interdict its sale in 
the public thoroughfares for any length of time 
he pleased, and under any pretext—that is to 
say, the minister could ruin a paper, without 
let or hindrance, at his sole pleasure. 

The new laws in some degree soften these 
pitiless regulations. Itis now possible to found 
a paper without obtaining ministerial leave ; 
the duty upon journals is reduced from six 
centimes to five centimes per copy. The 
system of admonitions is abolished; and jour- 
nalists indicted for press offences are no longer 
liable to imprisonment, but are amenable to 
fines and to interdiction of political rights 
(that is, right of voting for, or being elected 





to, the Corps Législatif and the Municipal 
Councils) for five years. 

The condition of French papers are still the 
reverse of enviable. Interdiction of political 
rights for five years may blast a man’s entire 
career. However, there is no denying that there 
is progress in these laws; the imperial govern- 
ment has taken a step in the right direction: 
one step, too, if prudently taken, may lead to 
another; and b Seen, by a few more such 
little steps, the French people, if cautious and 
steady, will reach their great goal, Liberty! 





ANOTHER SPECIES OF OFFICIAL 
MIDGE.* 


Ir appears, by the Foreign Office List, that we 
appoint, in different parts of the world, about 
one hundred consular judges, who have no 
knowledge of the laws they administer. Some 
of them are Englishmen, some are foreigners, 
some paid, some unpaid, but all alike in this 
respect, that they are invested with judicial 
functions without being in any way fitted to 
perform them. They have no definite principle 
or regulations to guide them beyond some con- 
fused and contradictory instructions from the 
Foreign Office, composed by certain clerks. 
These clerks have never received any legal 
education, nor been employed in any manner 
whatsoever in the countries for which the 
legislate ; and, nevertheless, to those clerks a 
cases of appeal must be ultimately referred as 
a last resort in case of injustice. in the places 
where these judgeships exist there is no public 
opinion. There are no newspapers. Anything 
and everything may be done in acorner. We 
have habitually sent out there, to act as judges 
of thousands and tens of thousands of our 
fellow-countrymen in civil and criminal cases, 
men who could not understand one word of 
the depositions submitted to them. Some- 
times we have pitched upon a bankrupt mer- 
chant, sometimes a domestic servant, sometimes 
upon a man who could sing a cheerful song, 
and sometimes upon a spirit-rapper. Let there 
be no mistake or misunderstanding as to who 
are the people who nominate such candidates to 
these judgeships. They are the Assistant Under- 
Secretary for k oreign Affairs and the Foreign 
Office agents, who, for many years past, have 
m the patronage of the diplomatic and con- 
sular services so completely in their hands, that, 
on a recent appointment, worth exactly five 
thousand one hundred pounds a year, the chief 
merit of the candidate (who had never been 
heard of before) was that he “had acquired 
the confidence of the office’”—by which, in plain 
English, may be meant the friendship of the 
clerks above mentioned. 

It cannot, perhaps, be justly said that for 
such friendship a charge is made of from one to 
two per cent; but, in reality, the servants of 





* See MincEs 1n OrFice, page 31 of the present 
volume. 
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the British Crown abroad have been mulcted 
in that ratio out of their salaries. Those who 
have resisted the exaction do not, somehow, get 
on in the service. The Foreign Office agents 
levy a toll upon almost every shilling spent by 
the nation tor the maintenance of the dignity 
of the British crown in foreign countires. 
It has been publicly stated in the Morning 
Post, and it uas not been denied, that the right 
to levy these tolls was transferred from one 
clerk to another by a regular business circular 
sent round to his customers. This was not 
done by a few underpaid juniors requiring to 
* eke out a slender salary to support their fami- 
lies. It was done by the chief men in the office, 
whom it was professional ruin to any member 
of the diplomatic and consular services to dis- 
obey or to offend. The last known transaction 
of the kind was the disposal of the large banking 
and agency business of the assistant under- 
secretary to one of the senior clerks. This 
business consists chiefly in receiving and trans- 
mitting the salaries of officers in the service 
who are employed abroad, and turns the modest 
salaries of hens who profit by it from hundreds 
into thousands. 

The Political Under-Secretary being always a 
new man, knowing nothing of “ the office” rou- 
tine, and the Permanent Cote Gomstacy being 
chiefly oceupied at the Privy Council, we are in- 
formed by the Foreign Office List that the As- 
sistant Under-Secretary superintends all “ cor- 
respondence with her Majesty’s ministers and 
consuls abroad (except in China, Japan, and 
Siam); with the representatives of foreign 
powers in England, the Board of Trade, and 
other departments of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment, as well as with commercial associations, 
&c., on matters strictly commercial ; corre- 
spondence with her Majesty’s consuls-general 
and consuls in all parts of the world, and man- 
agement of all matters relating to the consular 
service; domestic arrangements and ‘financial 
business of the office’ (including, it is pre- 
sumed, the agency and banking trade) at home 
and abroad; foreign ministers’ privileges ; 
preparation of consular commissions and ex- 
equeators, and issue of passports ; correspon- 
dence on all matters relating to the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade; Austria, Bava- 
ria, Belgium, Denmark, Hanse Towns, Netlier- 
lands, Prussia, Sweden, Wurtemberg; cus- 
tody and registry of the MS. correspondence, 
treaties and printed books; preparation of 
memoranda on historical events ; international 
cases; treaty questions, &c.; compilation of 
British and foreign state papers (including, of 
course, the Abyssinian garbled biue-books) ; 
correspondence on matters relating to the 
Public Record Office ; and, once more again, 
treaties, full powers, commissions, other than 
consular credentials, royal letters, British and 
foreign orders, medals and honorary rewards, 
questions of ceremonial and precedence.” 

We are not responsible for the arrangement. 
grammar, or anything else about this document, 
We quote it as it stands in page 9 of the 





Foreign Office List. We learn from it what are 
a few of the duties of this gentleman, who has 
never during his whole life put his foot, officially, 
on any foreign soil. We learn also by what 
means and by whom the Abyssinian blue-books 
were prepared, and the Queen’s letter sup- 
pressed without the knowledge of the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs (as openly stated 
in parliament), just in the same manner as the 
private agency had been transferred without 
the knowledge of Lord Malmesbury; and we 
know how and by whom we are taxed one 
penny on our present incomes, with a near pros- 
pect of twopence. 

Another permanent official, who has only been 
abroad for a few months in the early part of the 
reign of William the Fourth, in 1831-2, and 
never since, but for the luckless trip with Lord 
Russell to Vienna in 1855, has his share of 
work ; for he is ostentatiously declared to super- 
intend in person, without even the convenient 
fiction of a lay figure in the shape of a per- 
fectly unconscious political colleague, all the 
affairs with this country of the “‘ Argentine Con- 
federation, Bolivia, Brazils, Central America, 
Chili, Columbia, Equator, Haiti, Mexico, 
Peru, Portugal, Spain, Uruguay, Venezuela ;” 
France, Italy, Madagascar (exquisite harmony 
of thought!), Switzerland, and miscellaneous ! 
Barbary States, Egypt, Greece, Persia, Russia, 
and Turkey, China, Japan, Siam, and United 
States,”* 

The bondholders of the Central American 
states will be glad to understand clearly the 
extent of their obligations to this gentleman ; 
and parliament will be glad to learn what it 
owes to his colleague; for, as Lord Stanley 
and Mr. Layard have both denied that they 
could control the affairs of “ the office,” it is 
clear that everything must be in the hands of 
these gentlemen, and the permanent subordi- 
nates. 

It would be well for England if these 
gentlemen were content even with the power 
of declaring war and adding to the income- 
tax; but, unhappily for our trade, they have 
authorised the wildest system of commercial 
taxes and taxes on shipping ever devised. It 
appears from the Consular Fee Table in the 

oreign Office List that no less than thirty-nine 
fees, and endless subdivisions and repetitions 
of those fees under other names, may be 
levied upon every British vessel which trades 
beyond the seas to any foreign port what- 
ever. No British sailor, from the skipper to 
the cabin-boy, is exempt from them. A sick 
mah may be fined for going to hospital, fined 
on coming out again, fined for complaining of 
putrid food, fined if summoned before a judge 
who cannot understand a word he says, fined 
for being sent to prison unjustly, fined for 
coming out again, put in irons without a hear- 
ing upon a charge quite unintelligible, fined 
when discharged from his employment, fined 
when shipped again. 





* Foreign Office List, page 9. 
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It is no child’s play to deal with these per- 
manent officials. The ea happiness and 
public career of thousands may depend, humanly 
speaking, on their decisions upon subjects of 
which they know nothing, and will consent to 
learn nothing. They will not endure in the 
Foreign Office any man who has ever exercised, 
even under their own patronage, one of these 
consular judgeships, and they contemptuously 
toss aside all practical suggestions for their im- 

rovement. There is nothing to prevent them 
hom calmly reviving in the Foreign Office the 
ancient procedure of the Star Chamber, un- 
known to the common law of England since the 
time of Charles the First. They can institute 
secret inquiries upon secret information and 
gossip letters of the agents’ customers seeking 
promotion. They may order domiciliary visits 
without warrant or authority; they may cause 
papers, public and private, to be seized at a 
moment’s notice; they have been known to 
discharge officers holding distant posts from 
their employment, by telegram, without an 
hour’s warning or a word of explanation. The 
unexplained suppression of the Abyssinian letter 
shows that they may possibly be able to inter- 
cept the Queen’s letters. 

Such is the Foreign Office of Great Britain 
in the year 1867-8. We are governed by an 
old worn-out absurd system which, for want of 
a better name, may be called “‘King Rusty.” 
He is a pitiful king, without experience or 
magnanimity ; taking pleasure in the pain and 
humiliation of others for wanton tyranny’s sake, 
and most haughty as to his deportment ; stolid, 
also, to a degree beyond human credibility. 
Abolition, suppression, and entire annihilation 
represent the only possible cure for such a 
king ; forbearance, patience, hope of amendment, 
being all exhausted to the last squeeze with him. 

King Rusty has his courtiers who koo-too 
before him, and do his bad bidding. They are 
noxious sort of midges, who buzz about clubs 
and dinner-tabies, fetching and carrying, and 
staining where they settle. They maintain 

tty rancours for years and years, sting and 

ite at them constantly till they fester. They 
have cunning traditions to confound the simple. 
Abuses which are commonly supposed to have 
died out in England long ago crop up again 
rankly in King Rusty. Let us take an instance : 

It is their fashionable defence to say that 
they must not be censured in parliament or 
their conduct questioned, because they are not 
present to defend themselves. But surely this 
argument is not true of the press. Any man 
can defend himself there. Why do not they 
give an intelligible account of their public 
career in writing, in answer to the state- 
ments of the Morning Post, the Pall Mall 
Gazette, and The Examiner. The newspapers 
would be glad to have it, the public would be 
glad to read it, and they might state their own 
case under the advice and with the assistance of 
the law officers of the crown to keep them from 
tripping. It is probable that nothing can be a 
greater comfort to them than zo¢ to be in par- 








liament ; for they would soon get turned inside 
out, mentally or morally, if they were. But this 
excuse is worn threadbare, and any of them 
who is able to speak up for himself and his 
friends must now Yo so, or let judgment go by de- 
fault. The country will not be any longer cajoled 
by such shallow artifices as heretofore into attach- 
ing blame to the wrong persons. It will not 
allow King Rusty to shelve his victims, nor 
to send them to Coventry far from human speech 
and counsel. The whole story must come fairly 
out now. Public attention is roused never to 
sleep again till we know who are our masters 
and who are not. 
again the old stupid story about the sin of per- 
sonalities. Personality, when justly and properly 
directed, is the only possible remedy for such com- 
plaints as ours. Our wounds have grown rank 
and foul ; nothing but actual cautery will cleanse 
them. “Poor dear man!” society is wont to 
say of King Rusty in its wishy-washy jargon, 
* Poor dear man! you know he is beneath argu- 
ment. He is not worth so much honest indig- 
nation. Besides” (this is always thought a 
clincher), “he is really no worse than hosts of 
others.” 

Now, when Society has said this, and added 
that it will not countenance attacks on indi- 
viduals, it goes off to dinner, satisfied that it has 
settled the whole question, while, in fact, it 
has hitherto and effectually silenced all useful 
inquiry in any direction whatever. The truth 
is, attacks against some abstract system convey 
no meaning to the Public mind whatever ; and 
a system, however faulty, has always some 
stupid or wicked man, or some man who is 
both stupid and wicked, at the bottom of it. 
What would be the use of a barrister thunder- 
ing against theft, if the burglar who had 
robbed his client was suffered to listen to his 
pleadings, an amused and unconcerned spectator 
of his own trial? The outery against person- 
alities is merely part of the cunning, which sets 
detection and punishment at defiance. If we 
wish to do any good by this movement, we 
must have out the real culprits, and compel 
them to tell us all about themselves and their 
doings before we condone the past. We should 
know what we have to forgive before we pardon 
them, and should use their confessions to pro- 
tect us against similar misdoings for the 
future. Society—that is to say, the uncles 
and nephews and aunts and nieces of the per- 
manent clerks—will not like it. But there 
are times when Secret Societies of this kind 
must be taught their duty. They are at all 
times narrow creatures, and they never respond 
to the honest throbs of the great national heart 
which lies so much deeper than their petty 
coteries and limited minds can fancy. Even 
now they are mustering in their meeting-houses 
to talk down the inquiries which are being 
made about them. They imsolently and even 
gaily defy the country to convict them. And 
unless the whole question is taken up in an 
earnest, truthful, resolute spirit by some mem- 
ber of parliament who will fight it out in spite 


It is a stale trick to tell us- 
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of all poe and by-play to the end, every- suggests that there is, after all, one open joint 


thing wi 


be worse than ever, as it was fifteen in the conductor’s philosophic armour, and that 


years ago, when the “system” was last fully | near his heart. He cares less for men than for 


is too dogged and sullen to take a hint and be 

uiet. He will understand nothing but depo- 
sition. He will never abdicate; he must be 
dethroned. What we desire to know is no 
impossible or unreasonable thing. It is merely 
this: Who are the people who rule us? what 
are their powers and attributes? Are they the 
midges in office, or the responsible advisers of 
the Crown? and how far does their authority 
agree with the principles of our Constitution 
and our Laws ? 





WORDBOROUGH MINT. 





Tue English, said Voltaire, gain two hours a 
day in talking, because they eat half their words. 
We are not greater gluttons than our neigh- 
bours in that sort of diet, but we do save time. 
We save it, not because we swallow syllables and 
syllabubs with equal relish, but by paring and 
pruning. We are not omni-vorous when we cut 
away the first two syllables of omnibus, and save 
time by the use of a word in three letters instead 
of seven. Gentlemen and ladies of a precise classi- 
cal turn still consume time by saying omnibus ; 
and an over-classical member of parliament will 
go down to posterity as the gentleman who 
talked about “two omnibi,” forgetting that if 
he will stickle for his Eton Latin grammar he 
must take omnibus for what it is already, a 
plural form of the word omnis—all; meaning 
“for all,” and so indicating the desire of its 
inventors to provide a vehicle in which people 
of all ranks might agree to sit together, and 
solve one of the problems set them by the 
growth of London. And so they do. Since 
the Canterbury Pilgrims, never did groups of 
people so diverse in rank make the same journey 
together upon equal terms, till busses came to 
be an institution. Chaucer gone, the world 
waited for Shillibeer. In the eye of the con- 
ductor, my lord, his lackey, my lady, and her 
milliner’s apprentice, are alike from the moment 
they become his fares. Within the omnibus a 
philosophical republic is established, with the 
conductor for its president. Is it a sense of 
this dignity in his position, as one who cares no 
more than Charon to distinguish among fares, 
and who would not set a higher value than three- 
pence, between Camden-town and Tottenham- 
court-road, upon Aristotle or Alexander the 
Great—is it our sense of this philosophic dignity 
that has saved the conductor from all clipping 
of his title? If omnibus be bus, why not call 
the conductor duck ? Hailing the duck to get a 
buss might sound like a forward proceeding. 
But what of that? The whole desire is to get 
forward—to be a little fast. Talking of duck 





* See Her Magesty’s Service, vol. viii., pages 
433 and 523; and Her Mayesry’s ConsuLar Ser- 
VICE, vol. ix. page 482. 


exposed in Household Words.* King Rusty | women. 





But here, again, he has a sublime dis- 
dain for mere surface particulars. “ Sylvia the 
fair in the bloom of fiiteen,” or any “ wrinkled 
hag with age grown double,” would equally 
impel him to ask Pompey the Great himself to 
“ride qutside to oblige a lady.” Whatever the 
reason, this impassive man has a title that 
might be given to Death itself, The Conductor, 
a no mortal has ventured to contract it. Not 
even into the dissyllable, ducky. Yet when 
we chop three joints from the word cabriolet, 
and call that vehicle a cab, we call the driver 
thereof cabby. This way of economising speech 
was discussed by Addison in one of his papers 
for the Spectator, where, in the character of a 
silent gentleman, he rejoiced in the objection of 
his countrymen to waste of words. When we 
are obliged to utter our thoughts, we do it, he 
said, in the shortest way we are able; our lan- 
guage abounds in monosyllables which enable 
us to express thought in few sounds ; where the 
words are not monosyllables, we often make 
them so, as much as lies in our power, b 
rapidity of pronunciation. We have left off 
sounding ed as a syllable in words like lovéd, 
except at church, where saving of time is not an 
object. We say can’t and won’t for cannot and 
will not, and save breath even at the expense of 
whoms and whiches. The abbreviation of mobile 
or mobility, as the name of the fickle populace, 
into mob was commented on by Swift as well 
as Addison. Dryden wrote “mobile.” Says 
the Mufti in Don Sebastian, “’Tis a laudable 
commotion. The voice of the Mobile is the voice 
of Heaven.” But mob is now lawful and accepted 
currency as a complete English word; and so 
is cab; and so is bus becoming. When the 
Times newspaper was established in January, 
seventeen "eighty-five, the name given to it by 
its godfather was “ The Daily Universal Regis- 
ter;” but this name being long, and allowing 
great latitude to the taste of the trade and of the 
public, was broken up into so many odd little 
bits, that on the first of January, seventeen 
’eighty-eight, it appeared under the new name of 
* The Times,” which, its proprietor announced, 
“being a monosyllable, bids defiance to cor- 
ruptors and mutilators of the language.” 

The omnibus we have got upon is re | 
taking us through Wordborough, down the ol 
Etymology Road, in the direction of the Mint 
and the clone. So be it. There is no reason 
why we should not pay a visit to the Mint, see 
a few words coined, and take a turn on Change, 
where we may observe how the coin is traflicked 
with. 

Everybody knows that — except phrases 
adopted by successive generations from popular 

lays and songs, and retained, when their origin 
- become unknown to those who continue in 
the use of them—a great part of the familiar 
speech of the untaught is coin of the most 
ancient stamp. Thus “ going the whole hog” 
—the whole hog or none”—which bears the 
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sense of doing anything with all one’s powers ; 
all at one stroke ; is called an Americanism, and 
supposed to be a play of fancy in some incom- 

rehensible direction. But it went forth from 
amor with the Pilgrim Fathers, although how 
we came by it had passed out of memory, till 
Mr. Sabine Baring-Gould, three or four years 
ago, found its original form among the Ice- 
landers, descended from those Norsemen who 
of old made many settlements ogy us. This 
hog has no more to do with bacon, than the old 
sign of the Virgin’s Greeting, the “Pige was 
hael,” has to do with its new form of the Pig 
and Whistle. 
“hégg” in the form “ med hoggi,” which means 
all at once.” In Iceland, Mr. Baring-Gould 
found that we owed to the Scandinavians the 
words brag, from bragth, rumour, renown; 
chap, from kappi, a fighting-man ; fellow, from 
felag, a comrade, literally one who goes shares 
in money; duffer (a stupid fellow), from dofi, 
laziness ; and ninny-hammer, from the negative 
nw prefixed to the old Norse word ein-hammer, 
meaning one in his right senses—nein-hammer 
being, therefore, one who is not in his right 
senses. The Yorkshire Ridings (a corruption 
of Thriddings, that is, Thirdings) correspond 
to the divisions in South Norway, and our 
sailors take many a word from the old Norse- 
men and Danes, who made themselves a part of 
us, and helped centuries ago to strengthen us 
as a nation of seafarers. Nelson is Danish 
Nielson, and our Nelson was born at the old 
Danish Burnhamthorpe. The British fleet is 
named from the Scandinavian flaade; ship- 
. board, from skibsborde; steersman, from styr- 
mand; wreck, from vrag. An earl was called 
by our Anglo-Saxon forefathers an alderman, 
earl by the Danes, who would have spoken as 
we do of an earl in his yacht ;—a jarl in his jagt, 
they would have said. Wherever we find many 
names of places ending, in the Danish way, with 
-by and ams, these Sateen once abounded. 
Observe the ending of the name of Scrooby ; 
the Norse hégg was naturalised in those parts. 
And as there are hogs that are not hogs, so 
there are old men that are not men. The old 
native Celtic for a high rock, alt maen, comes 
down to us as the Old Man of Coniston, the 
Old Man of Hoy, in the Orkneys, a conspicuous 
rock pyramid, fifteen hundred feet high. This 
confusion of the old traditional word with the 
nearest sense that could be made of it, in later 
English is a common process. The sailor turns 
his good ship the Bellerophon into the Billy 
Ruffian; the girasole has become the Jerusalem 
artichoke ; the buffetier, a beefeater ; dormeuse, 
a dormouse ; as the groom who had charge of 
the two horses, Othello and Desdemona, called 
them Old Fellow and Thursday Morning. 
Tradition tells how Guy of Warwick gained 
a mighty victory over a Dun Cow. It was the 
Dena Gau, or Danish settlement, near Warwick. 
Our town of Leighton Beau-désert has become 
Leighton-Buzzard ; and the brass eagle in the 
lectern of the parish church has been shown to 
strangers by a learned verger as the original 


It is the pure Scandinavian’ 








buzzard from which the town derived its name. 
Philip the Second of Spain, who had been mar- 
ried to Queen Mary of England, recollected in 
Elizabeth’s reign the names of the English 
palaces ; and on the side of a despatch from his 
ambassador in London, telling him that Queen 
Elizabeth was at the Palace of St. James’s, he 
thus scrawled his recollection of Whitehall: 
“There is a park between it and the palace, 
which is called Huytal; but why it is called 
Huytal I am sure I don’t know.” Perhaps that 
is not more of a puzzle than the version of the 
name for an Englishman at Fort Vancouver. 
He is called a Kintshosh—that is to say, a 
“King George.” The Indians in that neigh- 
bourhood call an American a “ Boston,” and 
have adopted, for best manners as a form of 
salutation, the remarkable word, “ Clakhohah- 
yah.” The originators of that phrase had ob- 
served that a distinguished trader named Clark 
was always approached by his countrymen with 
the exclamation, “Clark, how are you?” As 
for that town which gives its name to the 
American in these parts, it is another illustra- 
tion of the saying of Horne Tooke concerning 
words, that “letters, like soldiers, are very apt 
to desert and drop off in a long march.” 
Boston is short for Botolph’s ton, which is 
short for Saint Bartholomew’s Town. There is 
a place named froma person. The same thing is 
done when a person is named from a place; when, 
for example, Sevenoaks is cut down into Snooks. 

The part of London where bullion was 
sheared or cut into shape before stamping 
—Shere-monier’s Lane—became first Shere- 
monger’s Lane, and eventually Sermon Lane, 
because it was near Paternoster Row and Amen 
Corner. So the part of London given to the 
artisans who came to England after the loss of 
Calais and its dependencies, was called Hames 
et Guines, which, as it was near Tower Hill, 
and a place of execution, came to be called 
Hangman’s Gains. The Hay Market stood ori- 

inally in Fenchurch-street. There never could 
ave been a “ Fen” on such high ground; and 
this thoroughfare owes its name to the French 
word for Hay, “Foin.” A sort of English is made 
by the gardener, who calls one kind of cherry 
the May Duke. It is the Médoc, a cherry 
brought to us from Médoc, in the Gironde. 
Cherry itself is named from a town on the 
Black Sea. The name of the peach comes to us 
through several languages from the word that 
names its origin as a Persian fruit; and necta- 
rine is Persian for the Best, as the Best form 
of peach. So some derive the bergamot from 
Turkish Beg or Bey Armoud, the Prince of 
Pears. Chestnuts are named from Castanea, in 
Thessaly; filberts—avellana nuts—are nuts of 
Abella, a town in Campania; avel-nut, vel-nut, 
fil-nut, fil-but, filbert. The shallot—ascalonia— 
is from Ascalon; spinach is Hispanicum, or, in 
Arabic, Hispanach, the Spanish plant, as spaniel 
is Spanish 0 the Spanish themselves having 
once also been called Spaniels by the English. 
Chocolate and cocoa are named from the 
Mexican province of Choco; but the name of 
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the cocoa-nut is said to be derived from the 
Portuguese word coco, a mask, because the 
shell, with the three holes at one end of it, is 
like a mask. 

Sarcenet was the silk fabric got from the 
Saracens ; gauze was made at Gaza; fustian in 
Fustat, which is the Arabic name of Memphis, 
in Egypt, where cotton abounds; dimity, at 
Damietta. Carpet is probably named from 
Cairo and tapet, Cairo having been a famous 
place of manufacture of Turkey carpets, and 
carpets with hair or shag on one side only 
having been called by the ancients tapetes. 
Taffety and tabby were Atabi, the fabrics of 
Atab, the street of the silk-workers in Bagdad. 
Moire and mohair were fabrics of the Moors, in 
Spain. The Morris Dance, by the way, which 
is the fandango said to have been brought by 
John of Gaunt from Spain, was so called in the 
belief that it was taken to Spain by the Moors. 
But to dance back to the dancing of the shuttle, 
after the Arabs, there rose into fame as leading 
manufacturers the Flemings, who made cambric 
at Cambrai; diaper, or cloth d’Ypres, at Ypres ; 
tapestry at Arras, and gloves at Ghent, whence 
the French gant and English gauntlet. From 
a settlement of cloth-workers upon the river 
Toucques, in Normandy, the Germans are said 
to have got their word tuch for a cloth, and we 
our duck, our ticking, and best bib and tucker. 
But bib is from the Latin bibere, to drink, the 
woven tucker being used to save the child’s 
clothes from whatever may be spilt when it is 
bibbing. As we happen to be mixing food and 
clothes together in our heads, let it be re- 
membered here that the dress called a Spencer, 
and the victual called a Sandwich, are named 
after the two noble earls, their inventors, of 
whom it is said that 


The one invented half a coat, 
The other half a dinner. 


Blankets are, like mackintoshes, named from 
their first makers. These were three brothers of 
Bristol, Edward, Edmund, and Thomas Blanket, 
who in the fourteenth century established a large 
trade in this fabric. They made coarse woollen 
cloths, and it is Thomas, the youngest, who is 
supposed to have hit on the idea of weaving 
the thick stuff, which sportsmen at once took 
to for protection against wet or cold weather. 
Edward the First found the new fabric of the 
Blankets valuable to his army when it was 
encamped against the Welsh or Scots. Be- 
fore the Blankets made at a cheap rate this 
thick and comfortable woollen clothing, the 
English peasantry could afford only coarse gar- 
ments of hemp. When in the reign of Edward 
the Third stump bedsteads came into fashion, 
and men ceased to sleep on rushes, straw, or 
fern laid on the floor, blankets became a neces- 
sary part of the bed-furniture, and they are duly 
and repeatedly accounted for in the “ Expenses 
of the Great Wardrobe” of King Edward the 
Third. In a later time cravats, which came 
into use in sixteen ’thirty-six, were named from 
the Croats, called in French Cravates, who had 





a peculiar scarf tied about their necks. A fabric 
of silk and mohair, called in French gros-grain, 
meaning coarse of texture, was Englished in 
grogram. Admiral Vernon was so often seen 
by his men in a grogram cloak, that they spoke 
of him as Old Grog; and when he introduced 
on board ship the use of rum-and-water as a 
regulation drink, they called it grog. That by- 
the-by. Scotch tartan is a word recalling the 
old friendship between Scots and French. Tire- 
taine was a fine woollen cloth much used for 
robes, and generally of a scarlet colour. More 
than five hundred years ago Jean de Meung, in 
the Romance of the Rose, spoke of robes of 
silk and wool “ de scarlate de tiretaine,” which 
indicates that the word had been tire-teint, Tyre- 
tint, and meant scarlet of the Tyrian colour, 
which is purple ; the old use of the word scarlet 
extending to all tints of blue and red, from 
indigo to crimson. As to Nature’s own fine 
weaving in the webs of gossamer, for which 
the Germans have also a name of Mary- 
threads, and which is variously associated 
with suggestions of the Virgin, the prettiest 
of half a dozen ways of accounting for the 
name is that which tells us gossamer is Gauze 
o” Mary. 

Less ethereal is Sally Lunn, to whom ten 
thousand of little monuments are daily renewed 
in our bakehouses, and set up by our hearths. 
The illustrious author of this tea-cake lived at 
the close of the last century. Her home was in 
Bath, where she cried her bun-cakes morning 
and evening about the streets, carrying them in 
a basket with a white cloth overit. A musical 
baker, named Dalmer, wrote and set to music a 
song in her praise, and bought her trade. The 
song was an advertisement. In many barrows 
he sent Sally Lunns morning and evening about 
the streets, and succeeded so well that he could 
retire from business to eat his cake in peace at 
his own home as a private gentleman. It is 
not told us that Dalmer married Sally Lunn, 
and that they lived happy together upon tea- 
cakes ever after. 

“A cockney, simper-de-cockit, nice thing,” 
is part of an old French dictionary-maker’s 
English for coquine, and it is probable that a 
too close relation to the cakes and pasties of 
the coquina, or kitchen, gave to the effeminate 
man of the capital his name of cockney. It is 
allied to the old fable of what Hobbes, the phi- 
losopher, called “the land of Cockany, where 
fowls ready roasted cry, ‘Come and eat me!’ 
for, among the delicacies of this happy country, 
ready roasted geese fly into the house exclaim- 
ing, ‘All hot! all hot!?” But our old English 
poet took that popular kitchen myth of France 
and other lands for special use in satire on the 
luxury of cloistered men. Their house in the 
land of Cockayne was an abbey: 


The gees irostid on the spitte 
Fleey to that abbai, God hit wot, 
And gredith: ‘‘ Gees al hote, al hot!” 


Some Greek scholar has found another reason 
why a Londoner should be called a cockney. 
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He is one born among houses, in Greek, 
* oi) kogené(s.” 

Erudition has also suggested Greek as the 
origin of the American word whimsically used 
for flight from battle in the recent civil war. 
It tells us that the word probably was formed 
by some professor at Harvard University out 
of the Greek word skedao, to disperse; an 
will have it that, where this verb is used in the 
Odyssey, Minerva having said her say _ to 
Ulysses, “skedaddled through the sky.” We 
also find in the Iliad an instance of skedaddling 
from a fight. On the other hand, skedaddle is 
said to be an old homely word of our own 
northern dialect. A milkmaid in Dumfries, 
who spills milk, is said to be skedaddling it. 
And, in fact, we need not go for an origin to 
the Greek skedao, when we have our own old 
word sceadan (which is in Gothic skeidan, and 
the modern German scheiden), meaning to divide 
and separate. The real origin, however, of the 
old Saxon provincialism is not even here, but 
we shall take upon ourselves to find it partly in 
the Anglo-Saxon scedt (pronounced skedt), 
rapid motion. Sceotan is to move vehemently, 
to shoot forward ; that being, indeed, the first 
sense of our word shoot. A Dumfries girl who 
skedaddles her milk does so by over rapid 
motion. Now, in the same old form of our lan- 
guage that makes sceot rapid motion, adle 
means disease, and sceot-adle—i.e. skedaddle— 
would be a perfectly good compound to repre- 
sent the notion of a sort of bolting fever, a bad 
habit of scudding away when one ought not. 

Happily, nobody derives Buncombe from the 


Greek. It is a county with an area of four|$ 


hundred and fifty square miles in the western 
part of North Carolina. Some years ago the 
member for that county rose in Congress and 
talked nonsense for a considerable time. Mem- 
ber after member left the hall, and the orator 
told those who remained that they might as well 
go too; he should speak for some time yet, 
“but he was only talking for Buncombe.” 
Hence, in America, the name of Buncombe as 
a byword for the wasting of time with talk 
made for show, and not for use. Who would 
deny that the word Platform, expressive of a 
ees stand-point, is a modern Americanism ? 

ut it is older than the age of Queen Elizabeth. 
In the comedy of “Grim, the Collier of Croy- 
don,” a plotter exclaims : 


A sudden Platform comes into my mind. 


Tarleton produced a piece called “ The Platform 
of the Seven Deadly Sins.” The play of Sir J. 
Oldeastle, by Drayton (1600), contains a passage 
giving the word the precise signification it bears 
at this day : 


There is the Platform, and their bands, my lord, 
Each severally subscribed to the same. 


singing speech about religion, said 
cant from two Puritan ministers, 


The whining, 
to be called 
father and son, with the same name of Andrew 
Cant, who lived in the reign of Charles the 





Second, is more probably derived, like chant, 
from cant, the root of the Latin word that means 
to sing. 

Fudge, which first took its place among good 
English words in Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wake- 
field, was not a word of Goldsmith’s coining. 
In a pamphlet of Remarks on the Navy, 1700, 


d| the word is traced to the name of a commander 


of a merchantman who lived in the writer’s 
time. Captain Fudge, he says, “ upon a return 
from a voyage, however ill fraught soever his 
ship was, always brought home his owners a 
good stock of lies, so much so that now aboard 
ship the sailors, when they hear a great lie 
told, ery out, ‘You Fudge it!” We are sorry 
to dispossess the captain, and to differ even 
from so good an authority as Mr. Hensleigh 
Wedgwood, who sees only in Fudge a provincial 
French exclamation, Feuche, which answers to 
our Pish. Fudge is, in fact, an ancient native 
word, good Celtic for a lie. At this day, the 
Welsh for a disguise or lie is Ffug, and the 
verb, Ffugio, stands in the dictionary as mean- 
ing ‘‘to delude, to feign, to dissemble, to de- 
ceive, to deal hypocritically ;” in short, to 
Fudge, while Ffug-sanct—Fudge-saint—is the 
essential part of the Welsh word fora hypocrite. 

Indeed, there has been more and closer union 
between Celts and Anglo-Saxons in this country 
than until of late some people have believed, 
and there is more trace of it in our language 
than any one imagined twenty years ago. We 
have accounted ourselves something apart from 
the O’s and the Maes. Disdainful of the undis- 
tinguished Celt, Pinkerton said, “ Show me a 
reat O, and Iam done.” The Irish O, or Oy, 
is said to have meant grandson, and so meant 
the old lady who is reported to have said, “Oi 
have lived long enough to have a hundred 
Oyes.” The Welsh Ap, meaning son, prefixed 
to Evan, becomes Bevan; Ap Henry becomes 
Perry and Parry; Ap Howel, Powell; Ap 
Hugh, Pugh; Ap Richard, Pritchard; Ap 
Rhys, Price; Ap Roderick, Broderick and 
Brodie ; and there are plenty of them blended 
past all disentanglement with those who talk 
of themselves as purely Anglo-Saxon. Happy 
it is for us, and good for our wits, that we 
are so blended; it may calm the temper of 
some controversies when we have more general 
and thorough knowledge of tlie fact that a man 
of pure and single race does not exist in Eng- 
land, and probably not one among the educated 
classes without Celtic blood in him. 

Talking of education, how is it that genera- 
tions of the untaught send their descendants 
down to us with names that to the polite eye 
and ear often appear as vulgar as themselves ? 
Certain names we condemn at once as plebeian. 
Very often they are stately names that have 
been damaged by the spelling of untaught pos- 
sessors of them. Thus Taillefer reappears as 
Tulliver, De Champ as Shands, Theobald as 
Tipple, and Bellechére as Belcher, though that 
last name, by the way, suggests the image of a 
scholar and a gentleman. Of the same family 
of Molineux, the educated line retains the 
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spelling of its name; the uneducated sinks 
into Mulnicks and Mullins. But Mullins may 
be also a version of Desmoulins. The Tupignys 
2 | keep their name, if they stick to their books 
and fight through generations for the accuracy 
of its spelling. If they don’t, their fate is to 
become Twopennies. A parish register in Suffolk 
shows the origin of the Griggs’s. They were 
Greygeese —from Greygoose, to Griggus, to 
Griggs, through many generations ; but the un- 
educated do not trouble to go back to their 
remote beginnings, and could not always if they 
would. ‘There is an old word for “ beginning” 
—ord—which occurred in the phrase for begin- 
ning and end, “ ord and end.” That has become 
“odds and ends,” which is exactly what this 
paper has become. And so ’tis the reverse of 
odd that it ends here. 





THE DEAR GIRL. 


By tHe Avtnor oF “Berra Donna,” “NEVER 
Forcorrey,” &c. 
-——>—_ 
CHAPTER XXX. MARGARET ON THE WATCH. 


Vivian went straight to West’s house on the 
Place. He sent up word to beg that he might 
speak with him on private business. The worn 
and wasted figure came down with fiery and 
feverish eyes. ‘“ What do you want with me ?” 
he said, in a hoarse voice. Vivian thought of 


Marguerite, and said, “ Would you come with 
me down to the Port, or anywhere you please, 


so that I may say what I have to say in 
private ?” 

** What ean you have to do with me?” said 
West. “Ido not wish to meet you. It were 
better for both of us.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Vivian, with eyes flashing. 
“But that will scarcely do with me. Let us 
speak calmly. I do not wish to attract atten- 
tion.” 

“What!” said West, eagerly. 
me to——You are aggrieved. Is it that 

* Not at all,” said the other, placidly ; “you 
shall hear, if you come.” 

West looked at him a little wildly, went up 
for his hat, and then they went out together. 

When they got to the end of the Port, and 
had walked without speaking, Vivian turned 
round suddenly and stood in front of him : 

“1 come to warn you about the tactics you 
have hitherto pursued. Theyare surely unworthy 
of a gentleman—of a man, to pursue an inno- 
cent weak girl with such vindictive weapons as 
calumny and slander. You have failed hitherto, 
and you have done little mischief, though your 
plot was well laid—thank Heaven we have 
had the means of frustrating it, and it shall 
recoil upon your own head.” 

“ Who has sent you with this story?” said 
West, passionately. ‘ Is this more of her defiance 
of me, or does she wish to drive me mad faster 
than I am becoming mad already ?” 

“ T have no wish to argue the thing with you. 
But you must promise.” 


“You wish 


9? 





*T shall receive no such messages from 
you or any one. What do you mean? What 
has that cruel girl sent you to harass me 
about ?” 

* You know well,” said the other, “ those base 
wicked stories you have sent abroad about that 
little harmless day’s pleasure we had, when you 
knew her father was with us r: 

“ Oh! this is the scandal I have set about— 
that she says [have sent about. So! Shedoes 
not believe it, in her heart. Yow have set her 
on that; tell me that.” 

“ Then I should tell you what is not true. She 
has long been convinced that, whatever regard 
you once had for her, has been changed into a 
morbid hatred that will spare nothing to satisfy 
itself. She has seen too many proofs of this 
to doubt it; and the only excuse she can 
make for you is, that it may be some weakness 
or morbid delusion. But, whatever Aas hap- 
pened, I have now come to tell you that this 
must be all changed for the future. I am to 
be her protector henceforth. A day for our 
marriage has been fixed.” 

West, to whom all this speech was a series 
of stabs, stood listening quite stupified. 

“ Fixed,” went on the other, “ beyond recal. 
She is to be mine, mine for ever, at all risks! I 
brave everything for her; and from this moment 
I stand between her and any breath of annoy- 
ance or persecution! So it is my duty to warn 
you. As for myself, I shall learn to defy spies 
of all degrees. Your sister has dared to threaten 
me. Let her do her worst. For Lucy I have 
run all risks, and I will go through it to the 
very end. My game may be as desperate as 
yours, so take care.” 

Though he spoke in this defiant way, he all 
but felt pity for his wretched companion, who, 
as he looked back, he saw leaning hopelessly 
against a pillar. 

Every one, indeed, remarked the alteration 
in Margaret—the contracted brow, the eager 
eyes, the intense look. The people of the 

ace could not understand the affection for 

er brother which was this woman’s whole 
soul, life, and heart. Indeed, those who saw 
her with him often took an opposite impres- 
sion, and argued from her dry snappish 
speeches that they did not “get on well.” 
The captain had his eye on her, and said she 
was “as knowing as an owl, sir’—‘‘deep as 
an old badger”’—“ crafty as a cellar eat,” with 
other compliments. ‘“ She’d lock up the salt, 
and measure out the gravy; and if you plucked 
her skirt, wouldn’t she turn and claw you! 
I'd like, sir,” he said to one of his friends, 
“to see her and the Dear Girl in a cupboard 
together. How she’d rake her and rasp her! 
I declare, at church last Sunday, when I was 
listening to the blessed words of life from 
Penny’s holy jaws, I saw her eyes boring 
through the girl like fiery bodkins. Mark my 
words, if she doesn’t score it up in good time.” 

The captain, a judge of human nature, had, 
indeed, hit the truth of that Sunday. When 
Mr. Penny was ministering, and our Lucy 
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raying earnestly and fervently for her dear 
mery that little troubles might pass away, 
and that they might live for ever and ever 
happily here and hereafter, she had felt 
those wicked eyes fixed upon her, and was 
sorely troubled. She felt they were those 
of an enemy, and she could pray no more. 
Margaret only lived for that one purpose—to 
watch—watch always, and frustrate. She had 
her prayers also. Watch she did—here, there, 
and everything; that strange power, which 
settled purpose gives, furnishing her with op- 
ortunities, and giving her occasions. Was it 
or this reason that she began to take such an 
interest in Mrs: Jaques and her welfare? And 
the pretty landlady, who admired a// the English, 
of every degree and nature, was pleased with 
this notice, and used to return Miss West’s 
visits as she passed through the Place on some 
commission, or as she came from the post. She 
knew well, indeed, as every woman there with 
opportunity must have known, the state of 
“ce pauvre Vaist” and his treatment. She 
had that pity which is allied to contempt ; 
and she admired her tenant the more for ie 
victory over a rival. The whole was a little 
drama. 

She had her own troubles. The enterprise 
in which they had embarked their little capital 
was rather too large and burdensome even for 
that never-ceasing labour of her own and 
Jaques’s. Sawing up little logs on X-shaped 
stands returned small profits, even if con- 
tinued from the rising to the setting of the sun. 
And now there was some joyful news—an 
approaching event which made our little 
madame proud, but which was certain to add 
to their other responsibilities. Alas! too, the 
landlord had served notice—he must raise their 
rent! Houses were growing more valuable 
every hour. These little trials, and much more, 
she would rehearse piteously to Margaret, 
whose look assumed sympathy as well as it 
could. “And now,” added little Madam 
Jaques, standing in the drawing-room—“ now, 
Mademoiselle Vaist, now, when I tell this 
news to Jaques, which I thought would have 
ravished him, he looks down gloomily and 
pensive. Mon Dieu, what will become of us!” 

This did not affect Margaret much: her 
mind travelled away to a greater purpose. Ma- 
dame Jaques was an incurable, but a pretty 
and engaging, little gossip. Margaret i only 
to touch a spring, and she was telling fluently 
of the splendid creature, Vivian. He was so 
depressed, so low in his mind: madame quite 
felt for him. There he sits, with his eyes on the 
ground in a reverie. And “O mon Dieu! the 
letters, so many, so large—that size,” she added, 
holding her hands apart. “And I declare I 
quite dread them, mademoiselle.” 

** Why, why ?” said Margaret, eagerly. 

** He is so 4 ressed, mademoiselle, after they 
arrive: especially, do you know,” added little 
madame, looking round with an air of cozy 





was after news from his own country, we could 
understand it would be in the order of nature. 
But from Paris it is so curious, si intéressant,” 
added the little madame, laughing. 
The keen eyes of Margaret were upon her. 
She was at her desk continuing an interrupted 
letter. “ What do you mean?” she said, coldly. 
“Oh, I suspect, do you know,” she went 
on with a little pride. “We ali suspect. He 
is so handsome, so graceful, so charming— 
few girls, woe feo I dare say up in Paris 
yonder, where he would, of course, be féted and 
admired—what more natural—some charming 
girl has given him her whole heart.” 
“ Whom he has deceived and abandoned!” 
said Margaret, fiercely. ‘‘ Nothing more var A ‘" 
* No, no, I assure you, no, mademoiselle 
said madame, covertly. “They would follow 
him. He cannot help it, he is so handsome, so 
graceful.” 
So she went on. Margaret was not listening : 
her pen still in her hand, she was following out 
some thought eagerly ; her eyes were travelling 
away. Suddenly she interrupted the little lady’s 
admiring raptures. 
“ You are going to the post now. Will you 
take this letter, and ask if there are any for us ? 
We have no reason to long for the post ; but no 
matter. Indeed, if you could call as often as 
you can, and bring us whatever letters came.” 
adame was delighted. 

Ina quarter of an hour she was back again, 
triumphant and out of breath. She was hold- 
ing up the mail. 

“What did I tell you, mademoiselle? Was 
I not right? O mon Dieu! They come in 
thousands, all like this, large as a placard; 
and,” added she, dropping her voice, “this is 
the Paris mail—just what I said. Oh, he gets 
letters of this pattern very, very often.” 

She held up one in an official shape of cover, 
on blue tissue paper, and directed in blue ink, 
with a little printed label in the corner. Mar- 
garet’s eyes settled on it abruptly; then she 
suddenly snatched it from her. Madame was a 
little startled. Margaret scrutinised it care- 
fully and eagerly, and then gave it back to her. 

“It is some tradesman’s circular,” she said. 
“There—that will do. I have to finish my 
letter—don’t you see? Quick.” 

After that madame noticed a restlessness in 
Margaret, and eagerness for her to begone. 
She described her to Jaques, the “bon homme,” 
as brusque and rough. She did not like her. 

“ When I told her, Jaques, how happy the 
bon Dieu was about to make you soon, she did 
not embrace me as that sweet child opposite 
did. You might have thought I had told her 
I was going for a walk.” 

But when our little madame was outside 
the door, Margaret rushed from her chair, 
flew for her bonnet, and went out. With her 
lips she was repeating to herself the words on 
the label—“ Maison Favre! Maison Favre! 
Who will tell me—who knows it ?” she thought. 
* Paris is such a world; and in a school like 
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mystery, “ especially after the Paris mail comes 
in, Now you know, Mademoiselle Vaist, if it 
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7 
have him xow,” she thought. “ Another school- 
yirl—a fine pursuit for a man of his kind! I 
should have been justified in tearing it open 
and reading it. He has done us more injury 
than that.” 

As she posted along, she met Doctor Macan, 
the deposed physician, grown very decayed. 
The other doctor had made tremendous way. 
Indeed, “poor Mac” had become a serious 
bore, and every one fought shy of him, if they 
could. As Captain Filby said, “in the man’s 
hungry grin you could see, ‘Lend me a five- 
franc piece.” Margaret was about passing 
him, but she stopped suddenly. 

“Can you tell me, Doctor Macan,” she said, 
hurriedly, “ anything about the schools of Paris, 
or any one who is likely to know ?” 

“Not I,” said he, sourly. “She has sided 
with White Why do you ask me, ma’am? I 
am good for little now, it seems. Any whipper- 
snapper can supplant me. Apply to the other 
shop, ma’am.” 

“ No, indeed, Doctor Macan. I was just 
going to send for you. My poor brother is in 
a very poor way. Do come in the morn- 
ing.” 

The doctor looked pleased. “TI will, ma’am, 
the first thing. You may depend on me. You 
were asking——I’ll tell you who knows all 
about that, and has all the almanacks, and regis- 
ters, and lists — every school in the kingdom, 
ma’am. The maire, ma’am—as good as the 
mayor of Cork, any day. J’// make it out for 
you, if you give it to me on a slip of paper. 
Very well. ‘Maison Favre.’ So be it. All 
right. T’ll bring it up, never fear, to-morrow.” 

That night, as Miss West was sitting dis- 
mally with her brother, Doctor Macan’s servant 
came with a note. It ran: 

* Maison Favre isn’t a school at all. At the 
corner I met my brother, of the French faculty, 
and, by very good luck, thought of asking him. 
Favre’s, a Maison de Santé. Favre is well 
known in the profession. ‘Favre sur la Cer- 
velle,’ they say, is a great book. I never heard 
of it. But don’t trust these French. I could 
tell you a much better house near Cork.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. A RESOLVE. 


MarGaRer’s stern warning was no vain 
threat. Vivian had a horrid instinct, that she 
was watching his every turn as he and Lucy 

assed by through the crowd, in the gay Prado. 
The indignant heart of our little Lucy swelled, 
as she thought of this base treatment. “He 
does indeed hate me; but I could not have 
believed that he would have stooped so low 
and to such means. Even when Vivian was 
hurrying along by himself, making for the Post, 
whither he now often anxiously repaired, he was 
sure to encounter Margaret’s eye fixed on him 
boldly and steadily, and with the same triumphant 
proclamation, “I hold you in my power. I am 
watching, and can give you full line; but at any 
moment——” 

On one day the Messageries Royales was 





late. There were no tidings of the malle poste 
at Sody’s, and, as of course, the eagerness of 
the English became frantic. The whole com- 
munity repaired a dozen times to Sody’s. The 
Post-office was besieged. Every one at last 

rew into the delusion that something was 

enied to them, and that he was most cruelly 
treated. The only genuine expectant who was 
waiting the Paris post was Vivian. 

The eye of his enemy had been on him as he 
came and went. But now the whole day had 
run by, and, in real anxiety, towards eight 
o’clock he prepared to go up once more to 
Sody’s. Lucy had sympathised with him. 
“This,” he said to her, “ concerns you too; and 
who can tell? perhaps this long-expected de- 
spatch may set us free from our troubles.” 

It was quite dark ; as he went out, the lamps 
were being swung up on their strings. The 
streets were quite deserted. He walked up to 
Sody’s, and by the gathering and bustle saw, 
even from afar off, that the long-expected malle 

oste had come in. Torches were blazing, 
anterns flitting ; for the diligence, a little over- 
due, was also in sight. Vivian had turned away 
homeward, and was thinking of a little solitary 
turn down by the Pier, always attractive to 
him, as it was to every man there with trouble 
on his mind. It was a dull evening, and onl 
a few stragglers, who had been shut up ail 
day in the little dens, and could not get on 
without their walk, came forth wrapped close in 
mackintoshes. 

Mr. West was among those stragglers who 
hung round the port and saw the daily steamer 
come in—a gloomy arrival, a few lamps, for it 
was dark, and a few shadowy figures coming 
ashore. In this oft-repeated event, when there 
was not crowd, he had come to find a dismal 
pleasure and occupation. He absently watched 
the half-dozen passengers who came ashore in a 
scant procession. But there was one—a bright, 
quick, black-whiskered face, which he thought he 
knew, and whose voice, speaking good French to 
the po rters, seemed feanifiar. e waited till he 


passed under the lamp, and then remembered 
it was that doctor he had met as he went to 


Sir John Trotter’s. He would have gone up to 
him and spoken, but he was not in heart, and 
had much the feeling towards him which people 
often have to casual acquaintances met at a 
watering-place— when our play is over, the 
lights down, and we have no wish to see the 
actors off their own boards. He was restrained, 
too, by seeing that the traveller was joined and 
greeted heartily by a figure whom he pre- 
sently, to his surprise, found to be Vivian. 
They walked away together, and he heard the 
doctor order his luggage to be taken to the 
diligence-office. 

There was nothing surprising in this, but it 
came back on him suddenly, that, in talking over 
Dieppe, which the doctor had said he knew 
better than England, he had never affected to 
know Colonel Vivian, though Mr. West men- 
tioned his name, and his going away to Paris. 
West’s restless mind, in a very unhealthy state, 
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now settled on this, and he felt a strange cu- 
riosity to know the reason of this secresy. 

Suddenly a figure in a cloak passed them 
hurriedly, stopped, came back a little, and 
looked hard into his face. They were close 
beside an old open porte cochére, over which 
ae, | a dim lamp. 

“T was just hurrying to your house,” she 
heard the stranger say. ‘I was in Paris yester- 
day. She was asking to see you, and I have 
come at once.” 

Margaret did not wait to hear more; she 
darted away in a moment. Even as she did 
so, Vivian had seen the figure, turned round 
uneasily, and even with a misgiving. 

West came home pacing about the room in 
his usual dismal beat, and with the gentle Con- 
stance sitting near. She had long since dis- 
covered how hopeless were the common-places 
of comfort in his case; and that much more 
soothing would be a mere gentle remark of sym- 
pathy. The news of ¢ha¢day had wrought on him 
miserably, and he was only now recovering 
from the blow, declaiming almost frantically. 

“ How can I stand it >—how can it please me 
to see her married to him? I should fly from 


this place. And yet, if I did, I could only 
return again. She could not do it—she dare 
not do it !” 


At this moment entered Margaret. She car- 
ried one of the little old French argand lamps in 
her hand, and it lit up her hard face. There 
was a smile of triumph on it. 

“Don’t let that disturb you, Gilbert,” she said. 
“* Let him promise and swear to her as much as 

e please. I have discovered something. 
If you would come with me to Paris to- 


night——” 
He started. “ Why?” 


“ To-night !” 
“ Because he is going.” 

I knew he would 
Thank Heaven, I shall be avenged !” 


“ He going, leaving her! 
do it. 
If we are fortunate, he may 


“Perhaps so. 
never return !” 

West looked at her, wondering and excited. 
Then his face fell. 

“T should not have the heart to do it. I 
could not sit in a carriage for that long jour- 
ney. My heart would flutter itself away 
in impatience. I should be in agonies. 
This is fancy, I know; but I dare not face 
it. No, no, Margaret; give up this wild 
notion; and,” added he, a little wildly him- 
self, “ we had better stay and watch her.” 

Constance, who had not spoken yet, now in- 
terposed, softly yet firmly : 

“Gilbert, Gilbert, this is destroying _ 
What are these people to you now? hat 
can she be to you? Surely, after all 
these dreadful things that have passed, the 
old state can never return? And this watch- 
ing and following is only perpetuating our 
wretchedness. earest Gilbert, you know 
I love and feel and would die for you; and, oh! 
would it not be best for you to have done with 
it allat once and forever? It would bea great 
trial at first, but, in the end, for the best.” 





Margaret turned on her with scorn and anger. | 
Of late she had noticed this tone of advice in 
Constance, and had met it with grim and cold 
opposition. 

“So this is your advice! I should despise 
him if he listened to you. It is as foolish, as 
contemptible. What claim have you to give 
advice? You can’t see that, if he did go, he 
would be back here ina week. Don’t interfere 
in these things. Keep to your serving and 
your schooling ; above all, don’t interfere with 
me. I have his interest more at heart than 
any one living, and a thing like this cannot be 
left half way. Listen, Gilbert. You can stay, 
if you will, but some one shall go—and I, if no 
one else.” 

He started, yet did not oppose. There was 
excitement in allthis. It led up to something ; 
it was something to look forward to, which, to 
the diseased mind, is a relief. 

“Thave my passion, my humour,” said Mar- 
garet, as she hurriedly went about her prepara- 
tions, “which will not let me rest. I must 
satisfy it. To make retribution overtake that 
man is what I live for—the man that has de- 
stroyed you, Gilbert.” 

No one opposed her. There was a grave 
old French bonne who lived with them, and her 
Margaret determined to take with her. 


CHAPTER XXXII. ON THE TRACK. 


At Sody’s, the diligence was just start- 
ing, the great Normand ponies neighing and 
plunging, mountains of baggage piled on the 
top, and lanterns flitting about. Presently 
the two came up. The ‘luggage was up, the 
driver in his place giving a skilful crack of his 
whip—a report like a pistol-shot. Heads were 
looking out of the window, and the conductor 
had to call to the two gentlemen, who were talk- 
ing together, “ En voiture, messieurs!” At the 
last moment a lady and her maid came and 
found places inside. Then it rolled away on 
what was then the most terrible and the wea- 
riest of all journeys, the most excruciating of 
purgatories—cramping and sore for the limbs, 
exhausting, famishing, and perilous. Some 
found sleep, through that long night of jolting 
and banging, by the ingenious strap in the roof, 
on which sore elbows rested, and over which 
heavy heads nodded. A long night for Mar- 

aret! She never nodded, though the old bonne 
did, who had never been further than Havre in 
her whole life. Margaret kept stark, and stiff, 
and wakeful, until the grey morning began to 
break. She knew he was separated from her 
but by a panel. The long strange night had 
passed by—dramatic often, when, on a sudden 
stop and calm, the weary stupified passengers 
would raise their heads from the strap, look out 
at the flaring lamps dancing about, peer through 
the little small-paned window, and see an in- 
viting village inn or post-house, with the glimpse 
of a fire. “hey would give worlds for the little 
snowy chamber, the peace, the calm. But they 
must go on; for now comes the sudden drag, 
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the whip-cracking, and the old jolting, jangling, 
and general misery. Margaret felt no wish to 
stop; she was only eager to get forward. 

A bright day, but so long and weary! 
Gilbert was right; that tedious imprisonment 
would have worn his heart out. All that da 
Margaret’s veil was down; through its thick 
folds, as she looked from the window on some 
brief halt, she saw her enemy standing only a 
foot away, his handsome but anxious eyes 
resting on hers with the utmost unconscious- 
ness ; she could actually smile behind its folds. 
Some of the passengers wondered who the 
veiled lady was: he was too absorbed. That 
night, very late, they were clattering into Paris. 
Their great vehicle rolled through the arch- 
way, in the street of Our Lady of Victories, 
where, to this day, we may see the yellow. 
battered Messageries Impériales lying up in 
ordinary, like old condemned frigates m dock. 
Here she waited, her veil down, growing yet 
more excited, and watched the travellers. She 
and her enemy were under the same roof. It 
was just midnight. The veiled lady, standing 
by, saw the two go out. She saw them send 
for a carriage, go in, and drive away. She was 
standing by, and heard the direction given to the 
coachman—“ To Auteuil.” Then the veiled 
lady and her maid, besieged by obsequious 
porters, were put into another carriage, and 
drove away, also to Auteuil. 

That was a long, long drive. Morning was 
breaking. She saw the hills, and stiff flat French 
country, like a scene in a play. The long road 
sloped down and rose again for a mile and more, 
like a narrow ribbon, and at the end of the ribbon 
she could make out a little black dot, like a 
beetle—the carriage which held her enemy. A 
little beyond this place trees began to come more 
thickly, and a few chateaux along the roadside. 
At one of these her coachman, pulling up sharply, 
told her the carriage had stopped. She looked 
out, got down into the road, walked on a little, 
looked round so as to know the marks again, 
then bade him drive back to the inn of the 
place. As the carriage turned round, she saw 
the two little spees descend and pass in. There 
was something dramatic in the utter uncon- 
sciousness of the pursued. 

In the morning she walked out along that 
long road. She soon came to the place— 
an old chateau, with great white gate, piers, 
fine old trees, a long avenue, and a great yellow 
building. It had not the air of nobility now, 
and seemed like a school. She hesitated before 
ringing the great bell at the gate, which was 
flowery and foliated, according to the old hand- 
some pattern. 

She suddenly heard steps, and saw a peasant 
coming home singing, with a fork on his 
shoulder. She stopped him. 

Could you tell me, my friend, whose is that 
chateau house there ?” 

“« Yonder, where the fiacre is? Fichtre! Don’t 
you know? Pray that you may never be inside 
of it. It’s Dr. Favre’s maison de santé—the 
madhouse.” 





The other was silent for amoment. “ A mad- 
house!” she repeated. 

“Yes—for women. The Sisters of Charity 
come and look after them. Oh, Dr. Favre is 
very clever, and has sent away many cured. 
They send them to him from all parts.” 

She cried out aloud (but there was no one 
near to hear), “I have found it! Now we 
shall see !” 

The bell she rang clanged harshly, and after 
a long, long time a strong-bui!t man came slowly 
down the avenue, and asked, through the gate, 
what madame’s business was. She had ar- 
ranged her plan in a moment, and said she 
wished to speak to the principal about a 
patient. The porter, blunt but civil, led her 
into a cold gloomy parlour, and waited. 

Dr. Favre’s house had a kind of reputation 
among physicians, as being in advance of the 
barbarous treatment — chains, waistcoats — 
then in fashion, and was known favourably even 
to one or two humane English physicians. The 
doctor himself, when he came in, seemed kind 
and benevolent, but scanned her all over with 
the professional scrutiny with which he “ diag- 
nosed” patients. 

She had a friend at home whom they were 
thinking of placing—a dear, dear relation, for 
whom she would give her life. 

Dr. Favre, a really good man, was enthu- 
siastic about his system, and, above all, pleased 
with English interest. 

“Let me show you our place. I shall be 
most proud to have your good report when you 
go back to Great Britain. Fine country! I 
was there once. A great people; and I hope to 
extend my connexion with it. You know 
Doctor Parkes, a man of great fame in my way, 
He came over suddenly, and rang me up last 
night, or rather this morning. 1 thought the 
patients had organised an émeute.” 

Margaret asked eagerly, “ Has he come about 
a patient here ?” 

The doctor looked at her with sharp eyes. 
* He is always coming backwards and forwards,” 
he said, coldly. “He has sent me many pa- 
tients.” 

Though she had a sort of horror for the piti- 
ful scenes usually to be found in these places, 
this was the price to be paid for the dis- 
covery she had made. She had to spend an 
hour and a half, with an air of interest, in 
viewing the whole establishment, patients, &c., 
and to listen to all the details. The French 
doctor had the true foreigner respect for the 
grandeur of England as the land of inexhaust- 
ible wealth, and was really anxious to impress 
the stranger. 

Again ‘Margaret tried to get details. 

“ Now, what sort of cases have you here? 
Have you any sick patients ?” 

“O yes,” he said; “now and then. Here 
are our prospectuses, and here is a little book 
which gives the principles of our system. And 
here, on this note-paper, is a picture of the 
establishment. Well?” 

A French sister here entered, and said, in a 
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half-whisper—but Margaret heard—“ Macquet 
—she wishes him to be sent for again.” 

“Very good, Sceur Rosalie,” the doctor 
said, quickly. ‘Send for him. Now, ma- 
dame, you will excuse me? I must go my 
rounds.” 

There was a quick intelligence in her eye. She 
had a few more questions to ask—much about 
the system. This bait he could not resist, for 
he was an honest enthusiast, and proud of his 
profession and discoveries. 

** But, now, about the sick ?” said Margaret, 
craftily. ‘You can do nothing with them? 
For the bodily ailment, combined with the 
psychological——” 

“‘Can’t I?” said the doctor, triumphantly. 
“ Why, I have here an instance to the contrary. 
I coal show you a case that I have had hére 
for years, whom we thought ill and dying many 
times. Why, sickness seems to be almost a 
means of cure for mental illness. The nearer 
she seemed to her end, the more rational she 
became. I have a theory based on this, 
which will amaze the world one of these days. 
At this moment she is very ill, and yet has 
quite, you may say, recovered mentally.” 

“And you do not think she will die ?” 
said Margaret, excitedly. ‘“ Where is your 
skill ?” 

The doctor looked astonished for a moment, 
then seemed pleased at the rare interest taken 
in him and his system. 

““T wonder,” he said, abstractedly, “ would 
there ‘be any harm in letting you see her? 
Really I don’t see——” 

“Oh, I should so wish it,” said Margaret. 
At that moment they heard the great bell 
clang. 
“Ah! 
“Tn fact, you will excuse me. 
some one.” 

“ Why who is this—is this Ler husband?” said 
Margaret, abruptly. 

The doctor started, and looked into her face 
with wonder and alarm. 

* What do you mean ?” he said. ‘“ What do 
you know? Ah, I begin to see.” 

Margaret hurriedly closed the door, which he 
had half opened. 

“Doctor Favre,” she said, “ I do know some- 
thing. And I can guess more. I warn you, 
be on your guard, or you will be indirectly ac- 
cessory to a dreadful business. That sick 
woman whom you have here is his wife—you 
cannot deny it.” 

“T do deny it. I know nothing of the kind. 
You are talking idly.” 

* What, on your honour?” 

**On my honour; no.” 

“Then he has added to his villanies by wear- 


Impossible now,” said the doctor. 
Ihave to meet 





ing a false name. What I warn you is, that he 
is about to marry a girl down at. Dieppe, and 
it is his interest that this wife should be out 
of the world by a certain day.” 

“Good gracious !” said the doctor. 
you any proof for all this?” 

“Tt is for this I have travelled so far night 
and day. I can give you names, dates, every- 
thing. I own to you now my story of a rela- 
tion was all a fiction, except, indeed, that I have 
a dear, dear brother whom this man has cruelly 
wronged, and all but driven mad. God knows 
but we may have to come to you for aid vet. 
Still you shall not lose by what I have taken 
up of your precious time.” And, still speak- 
ing very hurriedly, she laid some gold upon the 
chimney-piece. “I give you this warning,” she 
said. “Guard her carefully. A man in so 
desperate a situation as he is may be driven on 
in spite of himself. What,” said Margaret, 
drawing closer, and seizing him by the wrist as 
she whispered the words, “what if all this was 
told to her in her present state. That might be the 
best and most effectual cure in the world, and 
make your name for you !” 

She drew back, and looked at him steadily. 
The doctor, a gentle, quiet man, seemed con- 
founded by the sudden incidents of this latter 
part of the interview. 

“The shock, the surprise,” went on Mar- 
garet—“ we read of, these things—has done 
wonders. Such a rare opportunity for science 
may never come again. The experiment would 
be no harm. What if a letter was written and 
shown to her? You say she is rational now. 
I would do it, if you wish, for I too will stop at 
nothing to save my unhappy brother, whom 
these people have destroyed among them. Ah !” 
said Margaret, raising her voice, and point- 
ing with her long finger as the door opened, 
“ there is the man! Colonel Vivian!’ 

Vivian, as he saw this grey and gaunt figure 
denouncing him, turned ghastly pale, and all 
but tottered back. : 
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